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When  a  Nation  Acquires  New  Territory 

A  NATION  acquiring  new  territory  is  not  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
in  an  advantageous  position.  There  are  always  administrative 
problems  which  require  information  outside  the  experience  of  that 
nation.  This  was  surely  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  The  territory  had  been  handed  back  and  forth  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  since  1 7 1 9 — the  French  holding  the  territory 
up  to  1766  when  the  Spanish  came  into  power.  They  governed  the 
territory  until  1801  when  Napoleon  succeeded  in  gaining  control  for 
France  once  more.  But  Napoleon  found  it  impossible,  because  of 
war  on  all  sides  at  home,  to  realize  the  dream  of  power  in  the  New 
World.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
from  France. 

.A  group  of  interesting  manuscripts  on  deposit  in  Baker  Library 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  the  American  government  was  ex¬ 
periencing  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  this  newly  acquired 
land,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  nearby. 

The  papers  referred  to  constitute  the  correspondence  of  Isaac 
Briggs  while  he  was  Surveyor  General  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
His  correspondence  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  William  C.  C.  Clai¬ 
borne,  first  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  later  of 
Louisiana;  William  Lattimer,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory;  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prove  to  be  most  interesting. 

It  was  early  in  1803  that  Jefferson  appointed  Isaac  Briggs  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  a  reply  to  an  in- 
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quiry  from  a  prospective  deputy-surveyor  Briggs  gives  a  rather 
clear  picture  of  the  duties  connected  with  the  surveyor’s  job  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Congressional  Act: 

The  duties  will  principally  be  to  run  accurately  in  a  perpendicular  plane, 
and  to  make  measurements  accurately  (or  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  done)  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  The  compensation  is  four  dollars  per  mile  for  lines  run 
and  measured;  and  two  dollars  eighty  cents  per  mile  for  lines  run  without 
measurement.  Each  deputy  hires  two  chain-carriers,  two  axe-men  and  one 
pack-horse  man  —  these  will  cost  him  8  dollars  per  day.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  may  survey  about  4  miles  per  day  on  an  average. 

Each  deputy  enters  into  a  bond  with  an  approved  Surity,  in  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  to  conform  to  all  my  legal  orders.  One  of  my  stand¬ 
ing  orders  is  —  if  any  part  of  his  work  does  not  bear  the  list  of  checks  es¬ 
tablished  by  me,  he  must  resurvey  it  at  his  own  expense  until  it  does,  before 
he  can  draw  his  wages. 

In  a  letter  to  William  Lattimer,  Delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  dated  November  10,  1803,  Briggs  indicates 
that  this  general  scheme  of  pay  was  utterly  inadequate; 

.  .  .  Some  points  in  the  law  of  the  late  Congress  entitled  “An  Act  regulat¬ 
ing  the  grants  of  land,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee”  have  engaged  my  attention, 
which  points  I  apprehend  will  present  great  difficulties  in  the  execution. 

The  first  provis[ion]  of  the  eleventh  section  of  the  law,  limits  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  surveying  to  four  dollars  per  mile.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
this  limit  is  continued  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  in  the  business 
without  admitting  an  inaccuracy  in  the  work,  which  would  be  the  germ  of 
an  endless  litigation.  .  .  .  My  idea  is  that  six  dollars  per  mile  would  be  a 
limit  sufficiently  narrow.  .  .  .  Thou  art  well  acquainted  with  the  swamps, 
extensive  cane-breaks,  and  extreme  frequency  of  little  precipices  in  the 
best  of  the  land,  which  render  very  great  delays  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  .  .  .  To  thy  knowledge  of  the  country  I, 
therefore,  refer,  for  a  decision  on  the  propriety  of  these  remarks. 

By  the  end  of  January,  1804,  his  deputy  surveyors  had  resigned 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  recompense  and  the  work  was  at  a 
standstill.  Consequently  Briggs  decided  to  go  to  Washington  and 
present  his  case  there. 

Out  of  this  trip  came  one  more  illustration  showing  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  was  for  the  President  and  Congress  to  make  adequate  plans 
for  government  work  in  new  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This 
time  Jefferson  requested  Briggs  to  go  back  to  the  Mississippi  Terri¬ 
tory  by  the  most  direct  route  possible,  making  observations  from 
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which  he  hoped  a  more  direct  post-road  would  later  be  con¬ 
structed,  connecting  Washington  with  the  newly  acquired  territory 
to  the  west.  Jefferson  little  realized  the  nature  of  the  task  which  he 
had  assigned.  He  made  no  provisions  for  payment  for  the  time  and 
work  involved.  Effort  was  made  to  procure  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  after  the  work  had  been  completed,  but  Congress  was 
little  interested  in  paying  for  a  dead  horse.  Even  as  late  as  1816 
Jefferson  wrote  a  memorandum  in  behalf  of  Briggs,  supporting  his 
claim.  The  trip  had  taken  nearly  five  months  and  involved  great 
hardship.  When  Briggs  finally  arrived  in  New  Orleans  he  was  ill 
with  the  fever.  Whether  he  ever  actually  received  the  payment  of 
his  claim  for  $2,058  is  not  certain  from  the  papers  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  information  found  in  these  papers  relative  to 
the  survey  of  this  new'  country,  are  reflections  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  in  Louisiana  —  political  and  otherwise.  In  the  first  letter 
written  by  Briggs  after  his  arrival  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  he 
refers  to  conditions  there.  It  seems  that  the  Erench  had  not  estab¬ 
lished  their  claims  in  Louisiana  after  the  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso. 
The  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  busy  acquiring  grants  as 
rapidly  as  possible  before  the  Erench  should  take  possession.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  Briggs  writes: 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  not  less  than  30  millions  of  acres  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  will  be  hereafter  claimed  under  fraudulent  ante¬ 
dated  Spanish  Grants  issued  since  information  has  arrived  here  of  the 
cession  of  that  territory  to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  May  I  propose  to  the 
consideration  of  the  President  the  expediency  of  sending  an  Agent  to  take 
possession  of  that  Territory  and  to  stop  such  unfair  practices  without  a 
moments  unnecessary'  delay? 

Much  of  the  correspondence  in  the  collection  is  with  Governor 
^^illiam  C.  C.  Claiborne  or  about  him.  Briggs  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  close  friend  of  his  and  speaks  of  him,  in  letters  to  Jefferson, 
in  the  most  glowing  terms  —  a  great  surprise  after  reading  Mc- 
Master’s  estimate  of  Claiborne,  whom  he  classes  with  General 
Wilkinson.  Time,  however,  seems  to  have  been  kind  to  Claiborne 
and  more  recent  estimates  of  the  man  are  not  at  such  wide  variance 
with  Briggs’. 

Claiborne  first  came  to  prominence  in  Tennessee.  Because  of  his 
service  to  Jefferson  in  holding  the  vote  of  Tennessee  for  Jefterscn  as 
opposed  to  Aaron  Burr,  the  President  made  him  governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory  and  in  1803  governor  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
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tory.  Factional  quarrels,  settlement  of  land  claims,  the  necessity  of 
measures  for  public  health,  problems  connected  with  Indian  affairs, 
and  the  resentful  attitude  of  the  Creole  population,  all  complicated 
his  administration.  Once  more  the  federal  government  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  nature  of  conditions  there  and  to  cope 
with  them  wisely. 

One  of  the  later  letters  of  the  collection,  written  to  Briggs  by  one 
of  his  associates  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  after  Briggs  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Maryland,  is  interesting  and  worth  tran¬ 
scribing  in  part: 

.  .  .  Col.  Burr  has  made  a  considerable  rumor  amongst  us,  he  arrived  a 
few  days  since  at  Bayou  Pierre.  An  express  came  on  immediately  to  this 
place  and  a  party  of  militia  under  the  command  of  Col.  Claiborne  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  was  raised  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  and  started  up  the  river  to  meet  him.  Burr  came  to  them  at  Coles 
Creek  and  gave  himself  up,  and  came  on  with  them  to  Washington  [Mis¬ 
sissippi  Territory]. 


Organization  of  Business  Enterprise 
in  1767 

There  is  occasionally  preserved,  in  a  mere  handful  of  papers,  a 
story  surprisingly  complete.  This  is  true  of  one  small  group  of 
manuscripts  found  in  the  Baldwin  collection  —  a  collection  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  The 
papers  here  referred  to  concern  the  organization  of  a  business  enter¬ 
prise  undertaken  by  Cyrus  Baldwin  and  that  astounding  old  ad¬ 
venturer,  Nathaniel  Appleton. 

The  original  articles  of  agreement,  signed  January  i,  1767,  are 
interesting  enough  to  transcribe  in  full  and  need  little  comment  for 
they  tell  their  own  story. 

Articles  agreed  on  between  Nath*  Appleton  and  Cyrus  Baldwin  both  of 
Boston  traders  relating  to  a  trade  to  be  carry ’d  on  by  said  Baldwin  on  a 
Stock  of  Three  Hundred  &  Thirty  three  pounds  Six  Shillings  &  8**  Lawful 
Money  the  one  half  of  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  said  Baldwin  by  said 
.Appleton  for  that  purpose  &  in  the  manner  following. 

1®*  That  the  Business  be  Transacted  wholly  by  the  s'*  Baldwin  and  in  his 
Name  in  the  Town  of  Boston  or  else  where  as  they  shall  mutually  agree. 
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2d>y  That  all  Debts  contracted  in  the  business  shall  be  in  the  Name  of 
s’*  Baldwin  only,  and  that  said  Baldwin  shall  have  no  Demand  on  the  s*^ 
Appleton  on  Account  of  such  Debts  or  any  losses  that  may  Arise  in  the 
business  further  than  the  Stock  that  may  be  in  his  hands  will  go. 

That  the  Profits  arising  from  said  business,  be  divided  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner  —  Viz*  three  quarters  to  said  Baldwin  for  his  half  of  the  Stock 
&  transacting  the  whole  business  &  the  other  quarter  of  the  Profits  to  the 
said  Appleton  for  his  half  of  the  Stock. 

^thiy  That  the  Charges  of  Rent,  Rates,  Truckage  and  all  Charges  that 
properly  belong  to  the  Business  &  are  necessary  to  the  same  shall  be  first 
deducted  from  the  profits  before  a  division  is  made. 

That  said  Baldwin  shall  Yearly  in  the  Month  of  .August  take  an 
.Account  of  his  goods  in  hand  &  ^Ise  where.  Debts  &  Credit,  &c  and  render 
an  .Account  of  the  same  to  the  said  .Appleton  &  make  a  regular  settlement 
in  the  Book  &  pass  the  profits  that  may  have  arisen  the  preceding  year  to 
the  Credit  of  each  party. 

6*‘''y  That  the  following  method  shall  be  taken  in  Plstimating  the  Yearly 
Profits  of  the  Business  —  Viz*  That  all  Goods  in  whole  pieces  &  free  from 
any  Damage  shall  be  reckon’d  at  what  they  cost  to  import  ’em  all  goods 
that  are  cut  ik  no  otherwise  damaged  shall  be  reckoned  at  5  p*  C*  upon  the 
Sterling  cost,  &  all  goods  that  are  damaged  shall  be  set  at  what  they  may  be 
esteemed  really  worse  than  the  same  article  would  be  without  damage  &  in 
Kstimating  the  Debts  due  25  p*  C*  shall  be  deducted  from  all  good  Debts 
and  bad  or  doubtful  ones  shall  be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  esteem’d 
risque  &  then  the  Balance  that  shall  remain  shall  be  esteemed  the  true  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  business  and  divided  &  carry ’d  to  the  Credit  of  each  party  as  p* 
Third  .Article. 

-Uiiy  That  said  Baldwin  is  allowed  to  take  out  for  his  own  use  any  part  or 
the  whole  of  his  three  quarters  parts  of  the  profits  &  no  more. 

gthiy  That  the  said  Baldwin  be  obliged  to  pay  out  unto  the  said  Appleton 
in  the  Months  of  May  &  November  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  said 
Baldwin  has  drawn  out  for  himself  that  is  to  say  if  s*^  Baldwin  has  drawn 
out  £3  he  must  pay  said  .Appleton  £i  for  which  a  receipt  must  be  given  & 
the  acc*  of  .A.  &  B.  Debted  &  if  less  is  drawn  out  then  the  profits  therover 
pluss  shall  remain  in  stock. 

^tiiiy  That  in  case  either  party  shall  at  any  time  have  more  in  stock  than 
his  proportion  he  shall  be  allow’d  Lawful  Interest  for  the  same. 

io**‘'>  That  the  said  Baldwin  shall  not  during  the  time  that  this  business 
may  continue,  carry  on  either  by  himself  or  others  any  separate  Trade,  nor 
underwrite  any  Policies  of  Insurance  nor  become  bound  for  any  person,  nor 
engage  in  any  Navigation  or  adventures  to  Sea,  otherwise  than  to  import 
Goods  from  Great  Britain  &  make  remittances  for  the  same,  without  the 
consent  of  s^*  .Appleton. 
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1 1  That  s**  Baldwin  shall  have  all  his  Goods  from  &  to  Great  Britain 
insured,  unless  he  have  the  particular  consent  of  said  Appleton  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

12  That  if  the  said  Appleton  shall  at  any  time  (upon  the  Judgment  of 
three  indifferent  men  chosen  by  the  parties)  have  sufficient  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  s'*  Baldwin’s  conduct  or  neglect  in  the  joint  business  then 
the  s'*  Appleton  shall  have  liberty  to  withdraw  his  Stock  &  profits  and  also 
said  Baldwin  shall  pay  s'*  Appleton  any  dam^es  the  Arbitrators  shall 
judge  it  may  be  to  s'*  Appleton  owing  to  the  Ill  conduct  of  s'*  Baldwin. 

13  That  this  joint  Business  shall  continue  (God  willing)  Six  Years. 

14  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  term^  an  Exact  valuation  of  all  the 
goods  on  hand  shall  be  taken  by  three  indifferent  persons  skilH  in  those 
Goods  one  chosen  by  each  party  and  they  two  shall  chuse  a  third,  They 
Valuing  them  at  what  they  shall  be  worth  to  an  importer. 

1 5  That  s'*  Appleton  shall  at  the  expiration  of  the  foresaid  time  take  out 
his  proportion  of  the  Stock  &  profits  either  in  goods  or  debts,  or  part  one  & 
part  the  other  as  the  parties  can  agree  but  if  they  can’t  agree  then  this  as 
well  as  all  other  disputes  that  may  arise  shall  be  left  to  three  indifferent 
Men,  &  in  case  their  determination  should  not  be  agreeable  to  both  parties 
then  the  same  shall  be  left  to  three  other  men  &  if  the  second  award  should 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  party  that  acquiesced  in  the  first  award,  then  there 
shall  be  a  third  set  of  men  chosen  and  their  award  shall  be  final  &  the 
parties  do  now  oblige  themselves  to  abide  by  such  award. 

16  That  this  contract  on  the  part  of  s'*  Baldwin  extends  to  s'*  Appleton 
and  his  Heirs  or  Assigns. 

17  That  in  case  the  decease  of  s'*  Baldwin  before  this  contract  is  ex¬ 
pired  the  Heirs  of  s'*  Baldwin  shall  chuse  a  person  to  join  with  s'*  Appleton 
to  settle  the  affairs  between  them. 

1 8  That  the  said  Appleton  shall  not  draw  out  his  part  of  stock  &  profits 
that  may  at  any  time  be  in  said  Baldwin’s  hands,  more  than  his  proportion 
as  p'  8'**  Article  till  the  expiration  of  the  aforesaid  term,  only  in  case  of  s'* 
Baldwin’s  bad  conduct  as  p*'  12***  Article. 

19  It  is  intended  by  the  parties  that  the  six  years  as  mentioned  in  13*** 
•Article  commences  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  goods  from  England. 

IN  WITNESS  hereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  Seals  this 
first  day  of  Jan^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  & 
Sixty  seven  &  in  the  Seventh  year  of  his  Majesties  reign. 

Signed  Sealed  &  delivered 

in  presents  of  us 

Benj“  Bagnall  Jun' 

Stephen  Wyman  Nath*  Appleton 

Cyrus  Baldwin 


(Seal) 

(Seal, 
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Memorandum. 

We  have  purchased  of  Mess'"*  John  &  Thomas  Stevenson  the  Shop  Glass- 
windows  &  door,  all  the  Shelves  &  Counters,  the  Iron  Grate  &c.  which  are 
now  in  the  Tenement  belonging  to  Benj"  Prescott  Esq'  for  Thirteen  pounds 
6,  8  and  paid  for  them  equally  between  us  —  and  have  agreed  with  said 
Prescott  to  sink  one  tenth  part  of  the  V’alue  of  said  Articles  yearly,  that  is, 
if  we  keep  the  shop  five  years  and  then  leave  it  NP  Prescott  is  obliged  to 
pay  Six  pounds  13  ^4*^  &  so  become  owner  of  all  the  foresaid  Articles  wear 
&  tear  excepted  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  number  of  years. 

December  of  the  same  year  finds  Baldwin  in  London  trying  to 
establish  business  connections  there.  The  following  letter  from 
Baldwin  to  his  brother,  as  well  as  one  written  a  year  and  a  half  later 
from  Harrison  &  Ansley  of  London  to  Cyrus  Baldwin  indicate  the 
hesitancy  of  English  merchants  to  enter  into  business  negotiations 
with  the  merchants  of  the  young  and  relatively  unestablished  land 
across  the  waters. 

The  latter  part  of  Baldwin’s  letter  illustrates  charmingly  the  awe 
with  which  the  colonists  looked  upon  London.  If  America  looks 
young  in  comparison  to  England  and  the  Continent  in  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  —  how  much  more  so  it  must  have  looked  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century. 

London  12*^  of  Decern  b'  1767 

Dear  Brother 

Through  the  goodness  of  God  I  am  safely  arrived  in  the  City  of  London 
after  a  passage  of  32  days  from  the  road  (which  we  left  the  b'**  of  Nov')  to 
Margate  a  Town  a  litde  further  up  the  Channell  than  Dover  Town,  we  had 
a  fine  passage  except  ab'’  12  hours  which  time  the  wind  blue  very  hard  at 
South  or  S.W.  I  was  sick  ab*'  two,  or  three  days  after  our  first  puting  out  to 
sea,  after  which  I  was  fully  comfortable,  let  Mr.  .Appleton  know  that  I  have 
waited  on  M'®  Harrison  &  C"  with  his  Letter  but  have  not  had  one  word  of 
answer.  I  have  also  talked  with  the  gentlemen  on  my  own  affairs,  but  have 
not  had  any  other  answer  than  that  they  would  have  me  make  out  my  Mem¬ 
orandum  which  I  shall  do  as  soon  as  possible,  they  have  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  Civility  and  Tenderness.  M'  Barnard  invited  me  to  dine  with  him 
the  first  day  I  was  in  London,  .M'  Spragg  is  unwell,  hope  not  dangerous, 
when  I  came  away  I  took  a  first  &  second  Bill  of  i';  —  instead  of  a  first  of 
£5  —  and  a  first  of  £50  which  I  hope  you’l  perceive  and  have  forwarded 
before  this  comes  to  hand  You  will  doubtless  expect  something  from  me 
with  regard  to  the  City,  but  I  am  yet  so  great  a  stranger  in  it  that  I  can 
only  say  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it  is  better  felt  than  expressed  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  person  that  has  not  seen  it  to  have  any  .Adequate  Idea  of 
the  Grandure  of  many  of  the  Edifices  which  I  think  are  as  much  to  be  ad- 
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mired  for  Antiquity  as  anything  else  I  have  Visited  Guild-hall  where  the 
State  Lottery  is  drawing,  also  the  Exchange  &c  expect  to  write  more  par¬ 
ticulars  by  Cap*  Jenkins  who  is  to  sail  in  ab*  lo  days  for  Boston.  I  conclude 
with  my  Love  to  you  &  Duty  to  my  Father  &  Mother  &  Grand  Mother. 
Love  to  Brother  Ruell  Regards  to  Deacon  Marsh  &  Lady,  M'  Appleton  & 
Lady  also  to  all  inquiring  Friends.  I  wish  you  success  in  Business  &  re¬ 
main  your  most  affectionate  Brother 

Cyrus  Baldwin 

At  the  inclosing  of  this  I  have  been  in  ^  * 

London  48  hours. 

direct  your  letter  to  be  left  at  M*  Levers  Coffee  House  in  Thread  Needle 
Street  London 


London  24***  July  1770 

NF  Cyrus  Baldwin 

Sir 

We  have  received  your  esteem’d  favour  of  8***  Ultimo  p''  Cap*  Jarvis, 
covering  a  Mem"  for  sundry  Linens  &c  which  you  desire  us  to  ship  You  p* 
very  fi  st  opp)ortunity,  after  the  Trade  to  .America  is  open,  in  answer  to 
which,  (that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  sending  your  Commission  to 
some  other  House)  we  are  not  desirous  to  enlarge  our  foreign  Connections, 
to  which  purpose  we  have  already  wrote  our  Gilb*  Harrison,  &  unless  we 
were  determined  on  that  plan,  from  the  recommendation  we  have  had  of 
you,  from  our  G.  H.,  we  should  have  comply’d  with  your  orders,  but  as  we 
are  bent  on  confining  our  Trade,  we  beg  leave  to  decline  opening  any  new 
.Acc*®  Our  intention  is  to  keep  our  Trade  in  few  Hands  &  endeavour  to  give 
them  satisfaction  We  are 

Sir  Your  most  Hble  Serv*® 

Harrison’s  &  .Ansley 

Another  document  which  throws  light  on  the  usual  procedure  of 
the  time  is  the  apprentice  agreement  of  Samuel  Shaw  to  serve  a 
term  of  “six  years  five  months  and  six  days’’  during  which  time,  in 
turn  for  his  service,  he  was  to  be  fed  and  sheltered,  and  taught  the 
“art  or  Mystery  of  a  Merchant  (if  .  .  .  said  apprentice  be  capable 
to  learn).’’  Sundry  regulations  were  imposed  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  apprentice  and  Baldwin  agreed  to  give  the  apprentice  “eight 
pounds  Lawful  Money'  in  goods  at  the  lowest  retail  price  instead  of 
a  suit  of  cloaths,’’  at  the  termination  of  the  apprentice  agreement. 

As  the  business  progressed  we  find  that  the  London  merchants 
were  justified  in  their  reluctance  to  deal  with  American  merchants. 
Letters  from  London  are  full  of  complaints  as  the  following  tran¬ 
scripts  show: 
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London,  24^**  July  1770 


M'  Cyrus  Baldwin 
Sir 

The  above  is  Copy  of  our  last.  We  have  now  reed  yours  of  8  June, 
with  a  Memorandum  for  a  few  allowed  articles,  which  are  getting  ready, 
&  shall  be  shipp’d  on  board  one  of  the  next  Vessels.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  receive  Remittance  for  the  remainder  of  what  is  due  to  us  for 
the  Goods  shipp’d  you  last,  which  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  &  £400. 
unpaid.  We  wish  to  do  you  service,  &  will  readily  do  it,  but  we  cannot  bear 
to  have  Remittances  two  years  behind.  We  are 


Sir  9  .Aug‘  1 770 

We  have  now  reed  your  favour  of  2**  July  w^**  a  bill  for  £100  on  Lane 
&  C“  w'*'  is  accepted  &  when  paid  shall  be  placed  to  your  credit.  We  have 
also  therewith  your  Memorandum  for  Goods  which  should  be  sent  you,  but 
as  the  Duty  on  Tea  is  not  repealed  nor  the  Trade  open  we  must  of  course 
agreeable  to  Your  instructions  wait  Your  future  orders  thereon.  You  may 
depend  upon  our  punctuality  supplying  You  in  the  manner  we  heretofore 
agreed  —  Inclosed  you  have  Invoice  &  bill  of  Lading  for  the  few  licensed 
Goods  you  ordered  w^*’  we  have  shipp’d  on  board  the  John  Cap*  White 
amounting  to  £82  -.  5  on  w*^’*  we  have  made  £85  Ins“  &c  £2.  5.  3.  We 
are  very  respectfully 

Sir  Your  most  humble  Ser 

Hayley  &  Hopkins 


20  Febry  1773 
Sir 

Since  our  last  of  which  the  above  is  Copy  We  have  reed  Yours  of  the 
1  &  29*’’  Octo'',  &  Novem*’  We  now  enclose  Your  .Acco  Current  to  the 
3jst  Decern’’  last,  ballance  then  in  our  favour  being  £6315. 18.3  is  carried 
to  your  debit  in  new  .Acco,  w'*’  if  upon  examination  found  free  from  Error 
please  note  in  conformity,  of  w'^  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  us  in 
your  next  I'his  ballance  is  larger  than  we  approve  &  we  must  recommend 
it  to  your  utmost  attention  to  make  us  remittances  with  expedition  to 
reduce  it.  We  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  disapoint  you  of  such  Goods  as 
you  may  write  for  in  the  Fall,  but  our  sending  them  or  not  will  entirely 
depend  upon  what  remitt  you  make  us  between  this  time  and  that.  The 
bills  you  enclose  us  for  £400  on  Hogg  &  C“  &  £200  J  R  Rivera  on  ourselves 
are  accepted  &  will  be  to  your  credit  as  they  become  due.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  you  think  any  of  your  last  Goods  overcharged.  We  have  looked  into 
them  &  find  no  mistakes.  We  charged  not  one  penny  more  than  they  cost 
us  except  on  the  p  of  Forest  Cloth,  about  which  we  have  already  wrote 
you  p  Jenkins.  We  always  wish  to  have  notice  taken  when  you  think  any 
thing  wrong  &  shall  most  readily  rectify  any  thing  we  find  to  be  so,  but  in 
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the  common  course  of  things  Goods  will  be  sometimes  dearer  &  sometimes 
cheaper.  We  endeavour  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  purchase  every  article  on 
the  cheapest  terms.  Inclosed  you  will  find  Invoice  &  bill  of  Lading  for 
sundries  shippd  for  your  Acc  on  board  Cap  Scott  amounting  to  £2199.18.8 
on  which  we  have  made  £2260  Ins*  p"‘“  &c  being  £57.-.  6  These  Goods 
we  have  sent  upon  the  full  dependance  of  receiving  large  remittances  from 
you  shortly  in  which  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  disapointed  —  We  are 

Sir 

Your  very  humble  Serv*" 

Hayley  &  Hopkins 

We  must  request  your  care  to  forward  us  a  Certificate  for  the  Tea  now 
shippd  you  to  enable  us  to  recover  the  drawback.  Since  writing  the  above 
we  have  reed  your  favour  of  the  26***  Decern'  enclosing  5  bills  amounting  to 
£515.11  all  which  are  gone  for  acceptance  &  you  shall  know  their  success 
in  our  next.  The  small  additional  Memorandum  you  enclose  shall  be  taken 
care  of. 

London  25  June  1773 

M'  Cyrus  Baldwin 
Sir 

We  have  now  received  Yours  of  the  2i*‘  April  Advising  rec’t  of  Your 
Account  Current,  w®**  we  hope  Your  next  will  Acquaint  us  You  have  found 
right.  The  Bills  You  Inclose  us  Amounting  to  £495  are  Accepted  and 
when  paid  shall  be  placed  to  your  Credit,  but  we  think  it  right  to  Acquaint 
You  that  the  one  for  £295  on  John  Rogers  &  C"  of  Chester  lay  10  days  un¬ 
accepted  for  want  of  Advice,  by  w^  Youll  be  a  Sufferer  of  10  days  Interest, 
which  we  think  the  drawer  of  the  Bill  ought  in  Justice  to  make  good  to 
You  Agreeable  to  the  terms  on  w^  we  at  first  undertook  to  Supply  You 
with  Goods,  the  payment  for  what  we  Shiped  you  One  Fall,  Ought  to  have 
been  clearly  ;n  View  before  the  Next  Fall  Orders  were  sent  us,  instead  of 
w®**  we  find  the  remit*®  You  have  now  made  in  Your  letter  now  before  us, 
do  but  Just  make  a  Beginning  towards  payment  of  the  Goods  Shiped  You 
in  February  1772  The  same  Objections  lay  against  our  Shiping  Your 
Orders  last  Spring  Your  Account  was  then  18  Months  behind  hand,  but  we 
were  in  hopes  I’ou  would  have  bro*  it  forwarder  before  this  time,  and  being 
willing  to  give  you  all  the  Assistance  in  our  power,  we  indulged  You  with 
all  You  Asked  for  in  Spring,  but  we  cannot  go  on  this  Manner,  According 
to  present  Appearance  it  will  be  near  if  not  C^ite  2  Years  before  we  must 
now  expect  full  payment  for  the  Goods  Shiped  in  February  1772  a  Credit 
we  can  by  no  means  Submit  to  give  any  body.  We  must  therefore  be  ex¬ 
cused  in  Shiping  You  any  more  Goods,  till  Your  Account  appears  in  a 
better  State,  w®**  we  hope  you  will  indeavour  to  Accomplish,  and  in  de¬ 
pendance  upon  w®**  we  will  give  You  a  very  reasonable  indulgence  We 
are  &c 
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24  July  1772 

Sir 

We  are  since  our  last  favoured  with  yours  of  the  i8‘**  May  enclosing  a 
bill  for  £100  on  Champion  &  Dickason  w'**  is  accepted  &  when  paid  shall  be 
placed  to  your  credit  We  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  comply  with  your 
present  order;  We  would  do  all  we  could  to  serve  your  Interest  consistent 
with  our  own  safety  but  we  must  pay  some  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
our  own  credit  here  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  if  we  cannot  find  some 
way  to  prevail  on  our  friends  in  America  to  make  us  more  timely  remit¬ 
tances  We  flatter  ourselves  you  will  be  able  shortly  to  bring  Your  Acc*  into 
a  better  state  &  thereby  enable  us  chearfully  to  send  you  such  further  sup¬ 
plies  of  Goods  as  you  may  have  occasion  for  We  are  Sir 
Your  very  humble  Serv** 

Hayley  &  Hopkins 

In  justice  to  the  colonial  merchants  of  the  time  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  —  their  inability  to  meet  obligations  was  largely  the  result  of 
trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  government.  These  trade 
restrictions  were  the  outgrowth  of  mercantilism.  Acts  were  passed' 
from  time  to  time  which  affected  colonial  development  and  irked 
the  colonists.  Fortunately  most  of  these  acts  were  poorly  enforced 
or  not  enforced  at  all  prior  to  1763.  Even  so,  the  system  carried 
many  disadvantages  for  the  colonists.  Professor  Faulkner,  in  his 
American  Economic  History ^  summarizes  the  disadvantages  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “(0  Monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  by  the  English  and 
colonial  shippers  removed  foreign  competition  and  had  a  tendency 
to  make  freight  rates  higher.  (2)  A  middleman’s  profit  must  be 
paid  to  the  English  merchant,  since  most  of  the  colonial  products 
had  to  pass  through  his  warehouses.  (3)  The  colonies  were  regarded 
as  a  source  of  cheap  raw  material  for  the  English  manufacturer,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  market  for  the  finished  product  at  his  own 
price.  (4)  To  pay  for  these  manufactured  goods  the  colonists’ 
supply  of  gold  was  small  and  constantly  being  exported  to  England; 
and  yet  one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  gold,  the  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  French  West  Indies  was  virtually  closed  to  them.” 

With  the  coming  of  power  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  in  1763,  the 
enforcement  of  trade  regulations  was  strengthened  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  those  regulations  became  more  apparent.  Cyrus  Bald¬ 
win  had  launched  his  business  enterprise  at  the  most  inopportune 
moment  — just  in  time  to  get  caught  by  the  Townshend  Acts  and 
the  resulting  boycott  imposed  by  the  colonists.  That  his  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  marked  success  was  to  have  been  expected. 
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Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States 

The  Business  Historical  Society  calls  to  the  attention  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  recent  publication  which  should  be  of  greatest  value  and  in¬ 
terest.  This  is  the  Atlas  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  United 
States y  which  has  been  published  jointly  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  and  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New 
York.  The  “Atlas”  will  undoubtedly  fill  a  large  need,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  scholars  and  students,  but  also  on  the  part  of  men  of 
afifairs. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  “Atlas”  was  not  a  hasty  task;  it  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  and  received  the  collaboration 
of  some  of  the  foremost  specialists  in  American  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  including  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson  (who  originated  the  first  plan 
for  the  work),  the  late  Professor  F.  J.  Turner,  Professors  Max 
Farrand,  M.  W.  Jernigan,  J.  A.  Robertson,  R.  H.  Whitbeck  and 
R.  de  C.  Ward.  The  larger  part  of  this  work  was  carried  out  be¬ 
tween  1913  and  1927  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Paullin 
of  the  Division  of  Historical  Research,  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington,  under  whose  name  the  “Atlas”  appears. 

The  study  is  broad  in  its  scope,  covering  the  essentials  in  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  economic,  religious,  educational,  and  military  history  of 
the  United  States  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  shown  on  maps.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  parts  of  the  work  is  that 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ever  moving  frontier,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  influence  on  American  life  and  thought.  Another  topic 
closely  related  to  this  is  that  of  Sectionalism  under  which  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  “Atlas”  attempt  to  show  how  the  diversity  of  the 
material  elements  of  our  civilization  finds  its  counterpart  in  an  even 
greater  diversity  among  intangibles:  racial  traits,  institutions,  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  educational  and  cultural  standards,  social  policies, 
economic  and  political  issues. 

The  summary  of  the  contents,  prepared  by  the  editor,  John  K. 
Wright,  gives  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of  the  “Atlas”: 

Natural  Environment.  The  maps  begin  with  seven  plates  illustrating  the 
natural  environment  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  American  history. 
On  the  first  plate  five  maps  place  North  America  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  regards  winds,  ocean  currents,  and  areas  where  important  cul- 
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tivated  crops  are  grown;  limits  of  continental  glaciation  and  also  natural 
regions  as  defined  by  Herbertson  and  Passarge  are  depicted.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  Professor  Herbertson  stressed  the  historical  significance  of 
the  concept  of  natural  regions  in  these  terms:  “The  recc^nition  of  natural 
regions  gives  the  historian  a  geographical  foundation  for  his  investigations 
into  the  development  of  human  society.  ...  By  comparing  the  histories 
of  the  same  race  in  two  different  regions,  or  of  a  succession  of  races  in  the 
same  region,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
variable  effect  of  a  type  of  environment  on  its  inhabitants,  and  at  some  es¬ 
timation  of  the  non-environmental  factors”  (A.  J.  Herbertson:  The  Major 
Natural  Regions,  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  25,  1905,  p.  309).  Maps  showing 
natural  regions  surely  would  seem  to  belong  at  the  very  beginning  of  every 
atlas  of  historical  geography.  The  remaining  maps  dealing  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  environment  cover  the  continental  United  States  only  and  show  re¬ 
lief,  physiography,  soil  and  vegetation  regions,  forests  at  different  dates, 
climatic  elements,  and  mineral  resources. 

i.fg2-iS6j.  Cartogiaphy  and  Explorers'  Routes ^  1535-1S52.  The  his¬ 
torical  part  of  the  “Atlas”  opens  with  reproductions  of  forty-eight  early 
maps  selected  to  illustrate  the  gradual  widening  of  geographical  knowledge 
of  North  .America  from  1492  to  1867.  They  disclose  how  the  outlines  of 
the  continent  were  gradually  rounded  out  into  their  familiar  forms  and 
how  detailed  information  was  acquired  of  particular  regions  —  such  as  the 
St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Basin,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Far 
West.  The  reproductions  are  supplemented  by  three  maps  especially 
drawn  for  the  “.Atlas,”  on  which  are  marked  the  routes  of  Spanish,  French, 
and  American  explorers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  1535-1852. 

Indians.  The  North  America  of  the  explorer  and  pioneer  was  not  an 
uninhabited  wilderness.  The  Indians  were  often  an  obstacle  —  at  times  a 
serious  one  —  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  settler.  Four  maps  show  the 
locations  of  Indian  battles,  skirmishes,  and  massacres  from  1521  to  1890, 
and,  thereby,  the  progressive  westward  movement  of  the  zone  of  Indian 
warfare.  More  peaceful  contacts  with  the  aborigines  are  recorded  on 
maps  covering  Christian  missions  to  the  Indians  1567-1861,  lands  ceded 
by  the  Indians  to  the  government  1750-1890,  and  Indian  reservations 
1740-1930.  The  Indians  differed  greatly  among  themselves  in  character, 
language,  customs,  and  degree  of  civilization,  and  these  differences  often 
meant  much  in  the  relations  of  settlers  and  government  to  the  several 
tribes.  Hence  a  map  is  included  on  which  are  indicated  the  areas  occupied 
by  Indian  tribes  and  linguistic  stocks  about  1650. 

Lands.  Except  for  the  Indian’s  shadowy  claims,  which  in  the  long  run 
were  easily  swept  aside,  a  boundless  domain  until  recently  lay  open  for 
governments,  companies,  and  individuals  to  seize  and  subdivide  and  use. 
In  the  process  divergent  policies,  practices,  and  conflicting  interests  arose, 
affecting  in  some  degree  the  entire  course  of  our  history.  The  “Atlas”  in- 
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eludes  a  wide  variety  of  maps  illustrating  this  broad  subject  of  lands,  viz. 
territorial  questions  of  international  scope,  the  evolution  of  the  boundaries 
of  colonies,  states,  and  territories;  the  disposition  of  federal  lands;  the  de¬ 
tails  of  typical  grants,  surveys,  divisions,  and  holdings.  Particularly  com¬ 
prehensive  are  the  maps  covering  international,  colonial,  and  state  bound¬ 
ary  disputes.  The  lines  as  claimed  by  different  parties  and  as  finally 
agreed  upon  are  marked  in  colors;  and  in  the  text  the  course  of  negotiations 
is  narrated,  and  citations  are  given  at  length  from  the  original  documents 
describing  the  various  lines. 

Population  and  Settlement.  The  westward  advance  of  the  frontier  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  country  behind  it  are  treated  on  maps  for  the  colonial 
period  and  on  a  series  showing  the  density  of  population  in  every  federal 
census  year  from  1790  through  1930.  Since  the  latter  are  all  based  on 
statistics  by  counties  and  the  same  scheme  of  symbols  is  used  consistently 
throughout,  the  maps  may  be  directly  compared  with  one  another.  They 
give  a  view  of  the  rising  and  spreading  tides  of  settlement.  Other  series 
break  the  tides  into  some  of  their  components  by  showing  progressive 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  colored  persons 
1790-1930,  of  foreign-born  1860-1930,  and  of  German-born,  Irish-born, 
and  Swedish  and  Norwegian-born  1880-1900.  VVe  may  also  trace  the  in¬ 
flowing  currents  of  immigration  back  to  their  European  sources  on  maps  of 
Europe  for  each  decade  from  1831  through  1929.  The  distribution  of  cities 
at  ten-year  intervals  since  1790  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  westward  advance 
of  the  center  of  population. 

Cultural  and  Religious  Development.  This  subject  is  illustrated  on  maps 
showing  the  distribution  of  colleges  and  universities  and  of  churches  of 
different  denominations  in  1775-1776  and  for  various  dates  since  the 
colonial  period  down  to  1890.  Standards  of  secondary  education  are  sug¬ 
gested  on  maps  revealing  by  states  per  capita  expenditures  on  schools 
1871-1928,  and  the  dates  of  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws 
1852-1918. 

Political  Parties  and  Opinions;  Reforms.  . . .  The  political  maps  (Pres¬ 
idential  elections  and  Congressional  measures)  .  .  .  are  supplemented  by 
a  series  showing  by  states  the  progress  of  certain  great  reform  movements 
that  have  swept  across  the  country:  abolition,  modification  of  property 
qualifications  for  suffrage  1775-1920,  woman  suflFrage  1838-1920,  labor 
legislation  1883-1931,  prohibition  1845-1920. 

Economic  History.  To  the  history  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trans¬ 
portation,  commerce,  and  wealth  is  devoted  an  extensive  subdivision  of  the 
“Atlas.”  For  agriculture  there  is  an  introductory  map  of  the  agricultural 
regions  cf  the  United  States  followed  by  dot  maps  and  cartograms  for  the 
period  since  1839  illustrating  crop  production,  land  utilization,  farm  ten¬ 
ancy,  and  farm  values.  Two  criteria  were  selected  for  mapping  the  general 
progress  of  manufacturing:  value  added  by  manufacture  and  number  of 
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employees  in  manufacturing  cities.  V’alue  added  is  mapped  by  states  and 
number. of  wage  earners  by  cities  for  critical  years  since  1839.  Besides 
these  maps  for  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  there  are  special  series  for  partic¬ 
ular  industries:  iron  and  steel  1620-1908,  cotton  1810-1926,  and  motor 
vehicles  1909-1927.  Another  series  illustrates  the  growth  of  the  network  of 
transportation  facilities  1774-1930;  canals,  navigable  rivers,  post  roads, 
railroads,  and  airways.  For  the  increasing  value  of  our  foreign  trade  there 
are  maps  for  the  entire  period  from  1701  through  1929.  They  show  total 
exports  and  imports  by  colonies,  states,  and  custom  districts.  Maps  of  the 
world  reveal  the  value  of  American  trade  with  different  regions  decade  by 
decade  since  1821.  The  distribution  of  wealth  in  terms  of  value  of  houses 
and  lands,  taxable  property,  and  of  all  property,  and  also  as  indicated  by 
statistics  of  banks  and  bank  capital  and  of  federal  income  taxes  collected, 
is  mapped  for  different  dates  since  1799. 

City  Plans.  Plans  of  seven  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  colonial  or  beginning  of  the  national  period  are  reproduced 
from  contemporary  documents. 

Military  History.  The  maps  illustrating  the  colonial  wars  and  the  wars 
of  the  United  States  aim  to  make  clear  the  progress  of  campaigns  rather 
than  the  details  of  tactical  maneuvers  on  battle  fields. 

The  final  plate  is  a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator’s  projection  showing 
outlying  possessions,  claims,  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
whaling  grounds  formerly  visited  by  American  whalers,  and  certain  points 
where  the  .American  army  and  navy  have  been  actively  engaged  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  country.  Thus  the  “.Atlas”  closes,  as  it  opens,  on  a 
large  theme  —  the  United  States  in  its  world  relationships. 

In  Memoriam 

The  Society  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  two  of  its  members,  Walter 
R.  Callender  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  died  .April  29,  1932 
and  Charles  H.  Jones  of  Weston,  Massachusetts,  who  died  January 

3>  1933- 

Mr.  Callender  was  born  in  Providence  in  1872.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Yale  University,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1894.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  he  at  once  entered  into  business  —  at  first  with  the  firm 
Brown,  1  homson  &  Co.  of  Hartford.  In  1897  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  Callender,  Mc.Auslan  &  Troup  Co.,  a  Providence  de¬ 
partment  store.  He  had  been  president  and  treasurer  of  the  firm 
since  1921.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  large 
number  of  important  concerns,  including  the  Textile  Finishing 
Machinery  Company,  New  F.ngland  Power  .Association,  Provi- 
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dence  Biltmore  Hotel  Company,  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust 
Co.,  etc.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  and  the  Providence  Public  Library.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  other  educational  organizations.  His  interests  were  so 
broad  that  the  loss  will  be  the  more  keenly  felt. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Ashfield  in  1855.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry  where  he  early  became  an  outstanding  leader  in  that 
important  field  of  production.  From  1881  to  1884  he  headed 
Charles  H.  Jones  &  Co.  He  then  organized  and  became  president 
of  the  Commonwealth  Shoe  and  Leather  Company.  As  an  expert, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  shoe,  leather,  and  hide  schedules 
in  four  tariff  acts  —  the  Dingley  act  of  1897,  Payne- Aldrich  act 
of  1909,  the  Underwood-Simmons  act  of  1913,  and  the  Fcrdney- 
McCumber  tariff  of  1922.  In  addition  to  his  ability  as  a  business 
man  Mr.  Jones  was  a  gentleman  of  rare  charm.  He  was  interested 
in  art,  literature,  education,  farming,  yachting,  and  travel.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  led  him  to  contribute 
freely  to  many  benevolent  enterprises.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Secretary’s  Column 

ACQUISITIONS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  John  K.  Wright,  Librarian,  American  Get^raphical  Society,  New 
York  City:  Charles  O.  Paullin,  edited  by  John  K.  Wright,  Atlas  of  the 
Historical  Geography  oj  the  United  States,  1932. 

From  American  Historical  Association,  Washington,  D.C.:  Committee  on 
Handbook  of  the  Conference  of  Historical  Societies,  Handbook  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Societies,  1926. 

From  E.  Kenneth  Hunt,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Champion  Coated 
Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  forty-two  photf^raphs  of  machinery 
and  operations,  and  full  sets  of  descriptive  and  pictorial  publications  for 
advertising  purposes. 

From  Henry  S.  Dennison,  President,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 
Framingham,  Massachusetts:  International  Industrial  Relations  In¬ 
stitute  (I.R.I.),  The  Hague,  Holland,  IVorld  Social  Economic  Planning, 

1931* 
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From  The  Gallon  Iron  Works  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio:  sixty-seven  pho¬ 
tographs  and  descriptive  literature  of  mechanical  devices  for  road 
building  produced  by  this  company. 

From  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Happer,  Grosse  Point,  Michigan:  Mengtsz  ‘Trade 
Report  and  Returns,  i8g2. 

From  Doctor  Albert  C.  Bonaschl,  Secretary,  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  New  York,  New  York  City:  1932-33  Almanac  oj the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

From  Russell  H.  Leonard,  Treasurer,  Peppered  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston:  one  bound  volume.  Directors'  and  Stockholders'  Records  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Iron  Co.,  Somerset,  Massachusetts;  18^^-igij. 

From  Deane  W.  Malott,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu: 
Prospectus  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  Company,  about  1909. 

From  David  S.  Edwards,  President,  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston:  twenty- 
three  photographs  of  various  types  of  textile  machinery  manufactured 
by  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

From  L.  W.  Simms,  President,  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick:  Fifty  Years'  History  of  T.  S.  Simms  is  Co.,  Limited,  iSj2- 
iSg2,  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  at  the  Jubilee  Dinner,  July 
17,  1922;  typewritten  copy  of  an  anniversary  address  by  L.  W.  .Simms  at 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  dinner,  October  17,  1932. 

From  W.  G.  A.  Turner,  Malden,  Massachusetts:  books  and  papers  of  the 
Union  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1866-1876;  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1854-1876. 

From  Dalgety  and  Company  Limited,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Dalgety's 
.innual  IVool  Review  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1931-1932. 

From  Kammer  fiir  Handel,  Gewerbe  und  Industrie,  Wien,  Austria:  Ge- 
schdftsbericht  for  .April,  May  and  June,  1932;  Kerhandlungsschrift  for 
July,  1932. 

From  Felix  Stransky,  Nlederosterrelchlsche  Escompte-Gesellschaft, 
Vienna,  .Austria:  the  annual  report  of  the  .Austrian  h'edera'  Railways, 
>93*- 

From  Dlrectorla  de  Estatlstlca  Commercial,  Mlnlsterlo  de  Fazenda,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil:  Movimento  Bancario,  1930- 1931. 

From  Banco  de  la  Republlca,  Bogota,  Colombia:  Report  of  the  bank  for 

>931- 

From  Superintendent  of  Banks,  Bagota,  Colombia:  Report  for  1931. 

From  Charles  F..  V'arlez,  Banque  Beige  &  Internationale  en  Egypte, 
Cairo,  Egypt:  annual  reports  from  the  following  business  organizations 
In  Cairo  and  .Alexandria,  Egypt: 

Egyptian  Bonded  Warehouse,  8  Items. 

.Mortgage  Co.  of  Egypt  Ltd.,  one  Item. 
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Cassa  di  Sconto  E  di  Risparmio,  25  items. 

Egyptian  Salt  &  Soda  Company,  Ltd.,  one  item. 

Cairo  Electric  Railways  &  Hegliopolis  Co.,  7  items. 

Banque  Misr,  1 1  items. 

Associated  Cotton  Ginners,  10  items. 

Union  Fonciere  d’Egypte,  1 8  items. 

Banca  Commercial  Italiana  per  I’Egitto,  8  items. 

National  Bank  of  Egypt,  19  items. 

Alexandria  Insurance  Company,  5  items. 

Gharbieh  Land  Company,  20  items. 

Soci^te  Anonyme  des  Eaux  du  Caire,  50  items. 

Compagnie  Frigorifique  d’Egypte,  22  items. 

Banque  Beige  &  Internationale  en  Egypte,  13  items. 
Anglo-American  Nile  &  Tourist  Co.,  20  items. 

Society  Generale  des  Sucreries  &  de  la  Raffinerie  d’Egypte,  16  items. 
Credit  Foncier  d’Orient,  21  items. 

Societe  Misr  Pour  I’Exportation  du  Cotton,  28  items. 

The  Egyptian  Enterprise  &  Development  Co.,  one  item. 

Societe  d’Avances  Commercials,  one  item. 

Soci6te  ^gyptienne  d’Electricite,  2  items. 

The  Gabbari  Land  Co.,  one  item. 

Societe  ^.gyptienne  d’Enterprises  Urbaines  et  Rurales,  one  item. 
Society  Fonciere  d’Egypte,  one  item. 

Societe  ^gyptienne  d’Irrigation,  one  item. 

The  New  Egyptian  Company,  Ltd.,  one  item. 

The  Electricity  &  Ice  Supply  Co.,  one  item. 

Les  Grands  Hotels  d’Egypt,  one  item. 

The  Koubbeh  Gardens,  one  item. 

The  Port  Said  Salt  Association  Limited,  one  item. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  3  items. 

Societ6  Anonyme  des  Halles  Centrales  Egypte,  one  item. 

Sidi  Salem  Company  of  Egypt,  one  item. 

Building  Lands  of  Egypt,  one  item. 

Societe  Anonyme  des  Immeubles  d’Egypte,  one  item. 

The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Company,  one  item. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Land  Allotment  Co.,  one  item. 

The  Land  Bank  of  Egypt,  one  item. 

The  Egyptian  Delta  Land  &  Investment  Co.,  Ltd.,  one  item. 

The  Alexandria  Water  Company,  Limited,  one  item. 

Soci6t6  Anonyme  de  Wadi  Kom-Obo,  one  item. 

The  African  Enterprise  &  Development  Co.,  4  items. 

Societe  Anonyme  des  Bieres  Bomonti  et  Pyramides,  one  item. 

From  Cadbury  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Bournville,  Birmingham,  England:  seven 
publications  dealing  with  the  welfare  and  educational  side  of  the  busi- 
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ness;  puhliciitions  ;inil  UiKlrcsscs  on  >{X‘Citic  subjects  connected  with  the 
ilevelopment  of  the  organi/ation,  incliulini;  J  ‘;Wr/er  oj  a  Century's 
Survey,  /As’v  /V-V.  address  l>y  Ktlward  Cadbury;  and  Cad- 

Iftirv,  /S^0~/QJ2,  Memorial  Number  of  the  Bourneville  Works  Maga¬ 
zine. 

From  McConnell  ic  Co.,  Ltd.,  .Ancoats,  .Manchester,  Kngland:  J  Century 
of  I  ine  Cotton  Spinnin'::  tji)i-H)0(\  publisheil  by  George  Kalkner  & 
Sons,  1 906. 

From  Doctor  Blass,  Librarian,  Institut  fur  Auslandisches  Offentliches 
Recht  und  Vdlkerrecht,  Berlin:  eight  dissertations,  as  follows: 

The  Trade  Relations  between  (lermany  and  .Spain,  especially  con¬ 
cerning  Ore  Production  and  its  working  up. 

The  Concentration  of  Capital  in  the  larger  Banks  of  Berlin  in  1914- 
I9V>- 

The  History  of  Germany’s  Foreign  I'rade  in  .Machinery. 

The  Investment  of  Business  of  the  Prussian  Savings  Banks  in  its 
recent  forms. 

The  raw  material  supply  of  the  German  I.inen  Industry. 

The  Balance  Sheets  of  the  German  Credit  B.anks,  1924-1928. 

Germany’s  Supply  of  (irains  for  Bread  in  1914-1918,  and  the  Transi¬ 
tion  of  Free  Niarkets  .Afterwards. 

Kngland’s  Sugar  Supply  since  the  use  of  the  Beet  .Sugar  Industry  on 
the  Continent. 

From  Deutsche  Reichsbahn-Gesellschatt  Ilauptverwaltung.  Berlin:  Prof. 
Dr.-Ing.  Blum,  Eisenbahn  und  Kraftwa^en;  Reischbahn  und  Krajtvvagen; 
Die  IVettbcwerber  der  Reischbahn  insbejondere  der  Krajtwagen,  Berlin, 
1929;  Reischbahn  und  Kratjwagtnverkehr;  i’erordnung  iiber  den  Ueber- 
landverkehr  mit  Kraftfahrzeuy^en,  October, 

From  Doctor  H.  .A.  .Steudel,  Lorenzweg,  Berlin:  six  photographs  of  the 
Lorenz  High  Power  Transmitter,  in  use  in  Leipzig,  Frankfort  and 
Munich. 

brom  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Divi.sion  of 
Commerce,  Buitenzorg,  Java:  Report  on  Commerce  in  Xetherland  India 
for  the  Year  igjo. 

brom  Leopold  Kotnow.ski,  President,  Polish  .American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  \Varsaw,  Poland:  copies  of  the  Concise  Statistical  Year-Book  of 
Poland,  for  the  years  and  19.32. 

brom  .Aktiebolaget  C.  Fr.  Waern  &  Co.,  Gbteborg,  Sweden:  Elisabeth 
\\  aern-Bugge,  En  Gammal  Horgard,  a  bioyraphy. 
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overcome  the  apparent  deficit,  Siooo  from  the  savings  account  was 
used,  reducing  this  fund  from  $8000  to  S700C.  The  payments  made 
to  the  Journal  0/  Economic  and  Business  History^  which  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  August,  1932,  fully  account  for  this  amount. 

.Acquisitions 

While  the  past  year  has  not  been  an  easy  one  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  securing  added  ma¬ 
terial  which  goes  to  enhance  the  value  of  an  already  noteworthy 
library  of  material  valuable  to  the  study  of  business  in  its  many 
aspects.  There  has  been  every  evidence,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
of  a  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Society  on  a  broader  scale  than 
ever  before.  I'he  acquisitions  received  during  the  past  year  cover 
such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one 
outstanding  collection. 

However,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  case  of  records  and  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Perkins  and  Company,  American  pioneers  in  Orien¬ 
tal  trade,  received  from  Hongkong,  China;  the  anniversary  publica¬ 
tions  and  corporate  records  of  many  important  commercial  organ¬ 
izations  both  at  home  and  abroad;  files  of  periodicals;  and  mono¬ 
graphs  on  countless  subjects  related  to  the  study  of  business.  A 
review  of  the  Society’s  records  shows  that  312  consignments  of  his¬ 
toric  and  current  data  were  received  during  the  year  as  compared 
to  a  total  of  239  for  the  previous  year.  These  included  not  only  ma¬ 
terial  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  also  important 
material  from  thirty-five  foreign  countries. 

Depressions  Past  and  Present 

By  John  F.  Tinsley,  D.Sc. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  scheduled  for  December  8, 
1932.  With  his  consent  it  is  printed  here. 

1  he  record  of  business  cycles  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  50  years 
provides  either  discouragement  or  encouragement,  depending  on  one’s 
point  of  view.  Discouragement  is  to  be  had  if  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
depressions  is  regarded,  and  encouragement  if  we  consider  that  in  spite  of 
troublous  periods  of  business  slackness  coming  every  few  years,  we  seem  to 
emerge  from  them  all  not  seriously  impaired. 
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Economists  point  out  that  in  the  last  half  century  we  have  had  1 5  cycles 
of  business  expansion  and  contraction,  including  the  one  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  Summarizing  them,  we  have  had  nine  conspicuous  for  the 
depth  of  the  valley  of  contraction: 


1882-1885 

1893-1894 

189^1897 

1902-1904 

1907-1908 


1913-1914 

1920-1921 

1923-1924 

1929-1932 


From  the  standpoint  of  duration  of  the  period  of  depression  or  contrac¬ 
tion,  eight  are  notable  as  continuing  18  months  or  more: 


1882-1885 

38  months 

1910-1912 

24  months 

1896-1897 

18  “ 

1913-1914 

23  “ 

1899-1900 

18 

1920-1921 

20  “ 

1902-1904 

23  “ 

1929  to  date  36  “ 

According  to  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell’s  table,  as  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Recent  Economic  Changes,  the  average 
length  of  a  full  business  cycle  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  50  years  has 
been  41.8  months,  made  up  of  an  average  period  of  expansion  of  23.7 
months  and  an  average  period  of  contraction  of  18.1  months. 

We  seem  to  have  had  such  a  wealth  of  experience  in  regard  to  depres¬ 
sions  that  olF-hand  it  would  appear  as  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
discern  clearly  the  trend  of  their  causes. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  characteristics  at¬ 
tending  our  periods  of  expansion  and  contraction.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Mitchell 
puts  it,  “Every  business  cycle  is  a  unique  historical  episode,  differing  in 
significant  ways  from  all  its  predecessors  and  not  to  be  rep)eated.’’ 

Certain  effects  are  much  the  same,  though  the  intensity  of  them  depends 
upon  the  length  and  severity  of  the  depression  —  collapse  of  credit,  bank 
failures,  receiverships,  falling  prices  and  lowered  values  of  commodities, 
securities  and  real  estate,  with  accompanying  unemployment  and  hardship 
on  large  numbers  of  j>eop!e. 

Features  oj  Past  Depressions 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  certain  major  distinguishing  traits  of  past  de¬ 
pressions  which  are  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  their  causes.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  these  are  not  necessarily  causes. 

Depression  of  1882-1885  —  Low  crop  values,  withdrawals  of  foreign  capi¬ 
tal,  falling  commodity  values,  decreasing  railroad  construction. 
Depression  of  1 893-1 894  —  Records  indicate  the  following  as  marking 
especially  this  very  severe  depression:  gold  outflow,  low  prices,  com¬ 
mercial  failures,  labor  troubles.  This  was  the  depression  which  caused 


This  is  a  chart  not  of  causes,  but  of  coincidences.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  list  of  events  above  the  wave  line 
of  depressions  and  elations  that  those  events  were  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  line;  rather,  that  they  occurred  at  the 
same  time.  The  same  is  even  more  true  of  the  synchronization  of  presidential  terms.  If  that  shows  anything,  it  is 
that  depressions  and  booms  have  no  relation  to  the  party  in  otHce. 
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the  failure  of  many  of  the  leading  railroads  of  the  country,  such  as  Read¬ 
ing,  Atchison,  Erie,  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific.  Union  Pacific 
in  1893  sold  for  ^4  a  share  and  was  assessed  for  ^15.  Call  money  rose  to 
360%  in  this  year  but  no  money  was  available.  The  distress  throughout 
the  country  was  deep  and  wide-spread. 

Depression  of  1 896-1 897  —  This  was  the  period  of  the  free  silver  agitation. 
This  depression  almost  looked  like  a  relapse  of  the  severe  depression  of 
1893-1894  in  that  we  had  not  had  time  to  recover  from  it  when  addi¬ 
tional  unfavorable  conditions  started  a  further  contraction. 

Depression  of  1902-1904  —  Period  including  the  Japanese  War.  The  de¬ 
pression  was  especially  characterized  by  wage  reductions  and  labor 
troubles. 

Depression  of  1907-1908  —  The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
depression  was  the  acute  currency  shortage  of  1907. 

Depression  of  1920-1921  —  Collapse  of  war  price  structure,  very  low  crop 
values,  wage  reductions,  labor  difficulties. 

Depression  of  1923-1924  —  In  this  period  the  farmer’s  situation  became 
increasingly  critical. 

Business  Cycles  and  Political  Administrations 
We  are  apt  to  associate  expansions  and  contractions  of  business  with 
political  parties  and  administrations.  Our  depressions  of  the  past  fifty 
years  give  us  little  substantial  basis  for  associating  a  responsibility  for 
booms  and  depressions  with  the  political  party  in  office. 

The  lowest  point  of  the  very  serious  depression  of  1882-1885,  the  longest 
one  before  the  one  we  are  now  going  through,  was  reached  at  the  end  of 

1884,  which  was  the  year  in  which  the  Democratic  party  elected  its  first 
President  since  pre-Civil  War  times.  The  depression  continued  until  May  of 

1885,  when  business  started  to  improve  and  continued  to  improve,  with 
minor  contractions,  for  the  next  two  and  one-half  years.  Business  began  to 
drop  fast  in  .April  of  1887,  and  as  another  election  approached  continued  to 
drop  until  April  or  May  of  1 888.  In  that  year  a  Republican  President,  Mr. 
Harrison,  succeeded  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  we  see  the  curve  of  expansion 
continuing  with  minor  dips  until  .August  1 890,  when  there  was  a  sharp  but 
comparatively  temporary  contraction,  preceding  a  sharp  rise  beginning  in 
May  1891  and  continuing  until  the  very  severe  depressions  of  1893.  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1 892,  the  Democratic  party  was  victorious,  and  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  took  office  in  March  1893  the  depression  of  that  time  had 
already  begun.  The  contraction  in  this  period  continued  for  a  year  and  a 
half  when  there  was  a  rise  that  continued  until  December  1  195.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  December  1895  there  was  a  steady  drop  that  continued  practically 
for  an  entire  year  to  the  end  of  1896.  This  was  another  Presidential  year 
and  in  the  election  President  McKinley  succeeded  President  Cleveland. 
In  McKinley’s  administration  business  improved  through  1897,  remaining 
on  a  fairly  constant,  though  subnormal,  level  through  1898,  when  a  sharp 
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rise  began  and  continued  for  some  time.  This  was,  of  course,  the  period  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  From  this  period  on  until  1913  we  had  the 
Republican  administrations  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  the  depressions  of 
1903-1904  and  1907-1908  came  well  inside  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
this  period.  The  Presidential  year  of  1912  saw  a  sharp  rise  in  business 
beginning  in  February  and  ending  in  January  1913.  President  Wilson’s 
administration  came  into  office  in  March  1913  and  from  then  on  up  to 
December  1914  there  was  a  very  pronounced  drop  in  business.  With  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  World  War,  which  began  in  August  1914,  and 
with  our  commercial  participation  in  it,  the  curve  of  business  expansion 
rose  rapidly  to  continue,  with  the  interruption  of  a  short  depression  in  1919, 
until  1920,  another  Presidential  election  year.  Beginning  in  February  of 
1920,  business  dropped  practically  steadily  until  September  1921.  The 
Democratic  administration  which  had  continued  for  eight  years  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  was  succeeded  by  a  Republic  administration  under  Harding  in 
March  1921.  The  curve  of  expansion  turned  sharply  upwards  in  October 
of  that  year  and  continued  to  May  of  1923,  when  we  had  a  short  and  tem¬ 
porary  contraction,  followed  by  a  brief  rise  and  then  the  severe  drop, 
though  temporary,  in  1924.  In  August  of  1924,  notwithstanding  it  was  a 
Presidential  election  year,  there  was  a  sharp  rise  that  extended  into  1925 
and  then  sustained,  with  brief  periods  of  expansion  and  contraction,  until 
the  present  depression  began  in  the  fall  of  1929. 

From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  business  expanded  in  some  Presi¬ 
dential  election  years  and  contracted  in  others,  similarly  expanding  in  Re¬ 
publican  administrations  and  contracting  in  Democratic  administrations, 
and  vice  versa. 


Theories  as  to  Causes  oJ  Business  Cycles 

On  account  of  the  financial  distress  which  generally  accompanies  depres¬ 
sions,  it  is  natural  to  align  financial  conditions  and  situations  with  them. 
The  panic  of  1 873  and  succeeding  years  is  associated  with  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver  and  the  suspension  of  gold  payments.  -The  gold  situation,  the 
threatened  suspension  of  specie  payments  and  the  free  silver  agitation  in 
the  90’s,  the  so-called  rich  man’s  panic  in  1903,  the  money  panic  of  1907, 
and  the  credit  stringency  of  the  present  depression  are  typical  examples. 
Yet  the  depression  of  1882-1885,  the  longest  one  in  our  recent  history 
prior  to  the  present  one,  was  not  characterized  especially  by  financial  dis¬ 
tress,  neither  did  the  severe  slump  in  1920-1921,  following  our  war  and 
post-war  expansion,  seriously  affect  our  hnancial  structure,  though  in  this 
depression  we  had  operating  for  its  first  critical  test  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  established  not  long  before.  Similarly,  it  is  also  true  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  seriousness  of  the  present  depression,  and  the  assaults  on  our 
financial  structure  incident  to  gold  withdrawals,  hoarding  and  other  fiscal 
burdens,  our  situation  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  1 893. 

There  are  many  other  theories  on  the  business  cycle  that  have  to  do  with 
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gold  production,  crops,  foreign  trade,  mechanization  of  industry,  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  their  supporters.  In  the  light  of  our  inability  to  associate 
definite  and  specific  causes  for  serious  business  fluctuations,  it  is  easy  for 
the  layman,  at  least,  to  accept  that  interesting  theory  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Pigou  of 
Cambridge  University,  who  claims  that  our  business  cycles  are  due  to  re¬ 
current  changes  in  business  confidence.  He  expresses  his  theory  as  follows: 
“Optimistic  error  and  pessimistic  error  when  discovered  give  birth  to  one 
another  in  endless  chain.” 

There  is  much  good  practical  sound  sense  to  support  this.  During  an 
orgy  of  easy  money,  high  living,  extravagant  spending  and  speculation,  we 
see  nothing  but  an  ever  rising  curve  of  business,  and  we  create  in  our  im¬ 
agination  a  “new  economic  era.”  When  a  reaction  sets  in,  and  it  always 
does,  we  descend  to  the  depths  of  despair  and  see  then  only  an  end  to  our 
“industrial  and  capitalistic  system.” 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  8o’s  we  had  a  situation  remarkably  similar  to  the 
present.  We  then  had  several  years  of  splendid  prosperity  following  the 
depression  period  of  the  panic  a  few  years  before  —  easy  money,  spending 
and  speculation  followed.  There  were  no  great  national  or  financial  crises 
at  the  time  and  yet  we  had  a  recession  in  business  both  severe  and  pro¬ 
longed. 

There  are  many  who  see  in  our  own  wild  splurge  of  living,  spending  and 
speculating  of  1925  to  1929,  and  our  subsequent  reaction  in  the  present  de¬ 
pression,  a  striking  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the  8o’s. 

President  Hoover  s  I  'iews  on  Causes  oj  Present  Depression 

In  connection  with  the  present  depression  I  think  President  Hoover  may 
well  be  classified  as  an  economist  who  not  only  is  familiar  with  the  theories 
of  business  cycles,  but  has  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  practical  experience  more 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His  views  as  to  the  fundamental  causes  of 
this  depression  are,  therefore,  noteworthy.  In  the  past  two  or  three  years 
in  messages  to  Congress  and  in  public  addresses  he  made  several  utterances 
along  this  line.  In  1929  he  attributed  the  situation  fundamentally  to  “a 
wave  of  uncontrolled  speculation  in  securities  resulting  in  the  diversion  of 
capital  from  business  into  the  stock  market  and  the  inevitable  crash.” 

Later  he  gave  expression  to  a  conviction  that  an  important  contributing 
factor  was  possibly  a  price  collapse  of  important  raw  materials,  mostly  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  December  1930  he  said:  “  In  the  large  view 
the  major  forces  of  the  depression  now  lie  outside  the  United  States,  and 
our  recuperation  has  been  retarded  by  the  unwarranted  degree  of  fear  and 
apprehension  created  by  these  factors.” 

In  many  utterances  in  1931  and  1932  the  President  laid  a  heavy,  indeed 
the  chief,  responsibility  for  the  depression  on  influences  created  in  the  main 
by  the  World  War,  among  which  he  enumerated  competitive  armaments, 
heavy  taxation  burdens  and  a  feeling  of  unrest  throughout  the  world  which. 
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to  use  his  own  words,  “  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  commercially  important  nations  of  the  World.” 

Features  of  the  P'^esent  Depression 

In  general  the  most  obvious  effects  of  the  present  depression  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  past,  differing  only  in  relative  severity.  We  have  not  had  as 
many  bank  failures,  for  instance,  nor  labor  troubles.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  commodity  prices  have  fallen  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
some  to  levels  below  anything  experienced  in  half  a  century.  The  principal 
difference  between  this  and  similar  troublous  periods  of  the  past,  I  believe, 
consists  in  what  has  been  done  to  make  the  burden  of  human  suffering  as 
light  as  possible. 

In  contrast  to  all  previous  depressions,  and  providing  encouragement  for 
the  future,  is  the  new  degree  of  social-mindedness  that  we  have  recently 
developed  in  the  United  States  —  one  that  has  not  only  set  new  standards 
in  providing  relief  for  present  distress,  but  which  has  set  to  work  new  forces 
aiming  to  prevent  and  to  mitigate  the  ills  of  future  unemployment. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Community  Chests  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
organization  of  private  relief  on  a  nation-wide  scale,  as  stimulated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  are  examples  of  a  new  and  enlightened  viewpoint.  Supple¬ 
menting  private  relief  agencies  and  efforts  are  those  of  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief  bodies  in  the  States  and  appointed  by  the  Governors,  as  well  as  better 
organized  and  more  effectively  operating  public  welfare  boards  of  the  cities 
and  towns.  The  result  has  been  that  many  distressing  events  and  scenes 
that  have  characterized  former  business  panics  have  not  been  repeated  in 
the  present  depression. 

Of  special  interest  and  significance  has  been  the  attitude  of  employers 
quite  generally  throughout  the  nation.  Sentiment,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  has  come  into  business  to  a  very  consequential  and  impressive  de¬ 
gree.  The  policies  followed  in  cutting  salaries  and  wages,  in  laying  off 
workers,  and  in  effecting  measures  for  the  stabilization  of  employment 
furnish  a  new  chapter  in  our  business  history. 

Conspicuous  among  the  measures  adopted  are  these: 

1 .  The  postponing  of  wage  reductions  until  the  continuation  of  the  de¬ 
pression  made  this  course  necessary.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  an  appeal  to  the  employers  of  the  country  to 
cut  wages  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  reduction  of  wages  did  not  take  place 
on  any  wide  scale  until  1931.  Indeed,  some  of  the  largest  corporations  did 
not  put  in  effect  any  wage  reductions  until  two  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  recession  of  business,  and  there  are  a  few  conspicuous  concerns,  among 
them  at  least  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  country,  that  have  not 
as  yet  reduced  wages. 

2.  There  has  been  in  this  depression  more  sharing  of  work  among  the 
many  than  has  ever  been  the  case  heretofore.  In  order  to  give  work  to  the 
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largest  possible  number,  employers  very  generally  have  conducted  their 
businesses  in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  higher  operating  and  overhead  costs  in 
order  to  distribute  the  burden  of  unemployment  more  generally.  Thus, 
hours  have  been  shortened,  work  has  been  staggered,  and  employees  whose 
financial  conditions  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  stand  longer  lay-offs 
were  given  same,  in  favor  of  those  who  could  afford  them  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Industry  especially  hr^s  done  much  along  the  lines  of  sharing  work. 
Other  lines  of  employment  are  now  receiving  stimulation  in  this  field 
through  a  national  “Share  the  Work”  movement. 

3.  This  newer  sense  of  social-mindedness  is  seen  again  very  markedly  in 
the  principles  that  have  been  adopted  by  employers  in  laying  off  workers. 
In  the  necessary  reduction  of  forces  it  has  been  the  policy  of  most  employ¬ 
ers  to  try  to  distribute  the  burden  amongst  those  who  could  stand  it  the 
best.  Consequently  three  basic  principles  have  been  very  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  employers: 

(a)  Married  women  whose  husbands  were  working  were  eliminated  first. 

(^)  Older  workmen  and  those  less  likely  to  get  a  job  again  were  retained. 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
older  displaced  workmen  to  get  new  jobs,  this  tendency  of  the 
present  depression  to  retain  the  older  employees  is  of  unusual 
significance.  study  of  2100  manufacturing  concerns  in  New 
York  State,  made  in  the  latter  half  of  1930,*  indicated  that  the 
older  men  are  the  most  secure  from  discharge.  At  the  same  time 
the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  they  do  get  out  of 
work,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  new  jobs.  In  a  recent  survey  of 
industrial  employment  in  Massachusetts,  a  committee  found  in 
their  study,  which  covered  approximately  20%  of  the  industrial 
employees  of  the  State,  that  between  1929  and  1931,  in  the  firms 
covered,  there  was  a  diminution  of  only  13.1  %  in  the  number  of 
employees  having  5  years’  service  or  more,  as  against  34.2%  in  the 
group  having  less  than  5  years’  service.! 

(c)  Again,  this  new  viewpoint  of  employers  was  evidenced  in  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  married  men  with  families,  even  as  against  unmarried  men 
of  greater  efficiency  or  longer  service. 

In  general,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  employers  during  this  depression  to 
lay  out  very  carefully  a  program  that  had  for  its  basis  a  fundamental  r^ard 
for  the  human  side  of  the  situation. 

4.  A  further  example  of  the  employers’  interest  in  employee  relief  is 
found  in  the  number  and  type  of  relief  plans  established  for  their  employees 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Many  companies  established  and  main- 

*  Report  of  New  York  State  Commission  on  Old  Age  Security. 

t  Report  of  Committee  on  Stabilization  of  Employment,  .Associated  Industries 
of  Massachusetts,  October  1932. 
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tained  private  programs  as  long  as  they  could  afford  them.  Others  adopted 
comprehensive  plans  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company,  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  and  others.  Again,  communities  of  industrialists  adopted  plans  on 
a  community  basis,  such  as  the  Rochester  Plan.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  extent  of  the  relief  furnished  in  this  manner  has  not  been  on  anything 
except  a  relatively  small  basis  as  compared  with  the  great  need.  However, 
these  movements  furnish  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  as  unquestion¬ 
ably  splendid  examples  have  been  set  that  will  be  used  as  models  for  further 
development. 

5.  A  movement  of  promise  that  has  been  initiated  on  a  broad  scale  is  in 
the  held  of  so-called  Employment  Stabilization.  Oi^anizations  established 
by  the  President  in  all  Federal  Reserve  Districts  of  the  country,  national 
organizations  of  employers  and  business  men,  including  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  trade  associations  and  state  associations  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  established  committees  of  thoughtful  and  interested  men 
and  women  to  study  the  problem  of  stabilizing  employment,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  subject  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  thousands 
of  earnest  employers  throughout  the  country. 

Typical  of  the  new  and  more  enlightened  thought  among  employers  in 
this  direction  is  a  report  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  just 
rendered,  as  the  result  of  a  broad  survey  of  employment  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  The  recommendations  in  this  report  emphasize  that  from 
now  on  employers  should  take  more  interest  in  what  is  happening  in  their 
companies  along  the  lines  of  unemployme'nt.  They  go  further  and  state 
that  when  men  are  put  out  of  work  through  technological  processes  in  a 
company,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  company  to  re-train  the  men  so  displaced 
for  other  positions  in  the  same  company,  instead  of  discharging  them. 
They  recommend  further  that  the  policy  of  not  hiring  men  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  should  be  re-studied  with  a  view  to  changing  it  and  making  con¬ 
ditions  less  unfavorable  to  older  people  seeking  work.  To  make  up  for  what 
might  be  termed  loss  of  efficiency  in  these  fields  the  report  ui^es  employee 
training  methods.  It  makes  this  significant  statement:  “The  source  of  the 
unemployment  problem  is  the  individual  employer,  and  therefore,  any 
action  or  means  to  alleviate  unemployment  should  be  similarly  individual¬ 
ized.” 

Significant,  also,  is  the  newer  attitude  of  employers  relative  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  shorter  work  weeks  to  take  up  the  slack  incident  to  over-capac¬ 
ity.  Associated  with  this  effort  is  the  improvement  in  social  conditions 
relative  to  the  working  of  women  and  minors.  Evidence  of  the  forward 
thinking  of  employers  in  this  line  is  shown  in  the  effort  being  made  by  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute  to  abolish  the  working  of  women  and  minors  at 
night  in  cotton  mills.  In  the  fall  of  1930  such  a  prc^ram  was  adopted  for 
both  humane  and  commercial  reasons.  It  was  felt  that  the  curtailment  of 
production  in  this  way  would  stabilize  the  industry  by  Eliminating  “  a  very 
low  wage  fringe  of  workers.”  From  an  economic  standpoint  this  policy  is 
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sound  in  that  hver-production  is  cut  down  and  costly  price  fluctuations 
reduced.  Last  March  the  program  was  in  force  in  8o%  of  the  mills.  In  the 
summer  of  this  year  the  percentage  of  mills  accepting  same  rose  to  88%. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time  there  are  a  few  mills  which  refuse  to 
accept  the  policy,  and  the  result  of  their  refusal  is  alleged  to  be  handicap¬ 
ping  the  more  enlightened  elements  severely.  Means  are  being  sought  to 
force  the  small  minority  to  fall  in  line  and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  a 
great  step  forward  will  have  been  made. 

There  is  no  longer  the  great  objection  to  a  shorter  work  day,  especially  if 
such  were  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  so  that  no  State  or  section  is  favored  in 
competition  for  business  by  having  so-called  more  liberal  laws  than  other 
States.  In  certain  areas  of  the  country  competitive  conditions  as  between 
neighboring  States  are  serious,  and  any  State  that  adopts  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  hours  and  working  conditions  is  apt  to  suffer  as  against 
States  which  do  not.  Thus,  the  textile  and  other  employers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  claim  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  even  against  the  other  States  in 
New  England,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  only  occupies  2%  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  most 
distressing  cases  of  unemployment  and  family  catastrophe  in  New  England 
have  been  caused  in  the  past  few  years  by  the  migration  of  industry  from 
one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  solely  on  account  of  competitive 
advantages  in  other  sections. 

Unemployment  Reserves  and  Unemployment  Insurance 

From  labor  groups,  official  commissions  and  others  especially  concerned 
with  social  welfare  are  coming  many  proposals  that  have  to  do  with  the 
general  field  of  unemployment  insurance  and  reserves.  Labor  which 
formerly  was  opposed  to  unemployment  insurance  is  now  favoring  it.  The 
fundamental  assumption  under  unemployment  insurance  seems  to  be  that 
unemployment  is  not  to  be  considered  as  preventable  and,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  of  un¬ 
employment  reserves  consider  that  the  establishment  of  reserves  is  a  power¬ 
ful  stabilization  measure  that  would  operate  to  make  employers  develop 
ways  and  means  to  prevent  unemployment.  That  is  the  basis  of  several 
bills  that  are  being  introduced  in  our  legislatures,  of  which  the  Wisconsin 
Bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  is  an  outstanding 
example.  Several  Commissions  on  Stabilization  of  Employment  authorized 
by  State  legislatures  and  appointed  by  Governors  are  working  along  the 
line  of  unemployment  reserves  provisions.  Such  a  proposal  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  introduced  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  as  the  result  of  a  recommendation  of  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Stabilization  of  Employment,  of  which  Dr.  Stanley  King,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  .Amherst  College,  is  Chairman.  .An  interesting  development  in  this 
field  IS  the  work  of  the  so-called  Interstate  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Governors  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
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Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  seven  industrial  States  of  the 
Northeastern  section  of  the  country.  This  Committee  has  agreed  on  an 
unemployment  reserves  proposal  that  may  be  made  the  basis  of  legislative 
action  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislatures  of  these  States.  This  action,  if 
taken  and  approved,  will  remove  to  some  degree  the  objection  that,  unless 
any  burdens  on  industry  resulting  from  legislation  of  this  character  are 
generally  applied,  unjust  inequalities  in  competition  for  business  may 
result. 

There  is  another  viewpoint  of  considerable  weight  that  is  having  its 
eflPect  in  molding  opinion  both  of  business  and  the  public  generally.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  soon  we  may  emerge  from  the  depths  of  the  present  de¬ 
pression,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  we  shall  have  unemployment  persisting 
in  more  or  less  serious  form  for  a  long  period.  Consideration  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  may,  therefore,  be  continuous  and  progressive  as  a  social 
and  economic  necessity.  It  seems  certain  that,  unless  preventive  measures 
are  established  to  reduce  the  severity  of  future  unemployment,  expensive 
palliatives  through  political  action  will  result. 

If  this  depression  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  developing  preparedness 
steps  to  attack  the  problem  at  its  source,  it  will  not  only  take  on  a  trait 
which  will  distinguish  it  from  its  predecessors,  but  will  exert  as  well  a 
marked  influence  on  business  cycles  of  the  future. 


Twenty-seven  Years  of  Business  Investment 

1832-1859 

There  have  come  to  Baker  Library,  from  two  different  sources,  six 
account  books  of  modest  proportion  which  have,  packed  within 
their  pages,  the  complete  record  of  the  investments  of  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  outstanding  citizens — outstanding  both  for  his  ability  and 
his  public  spirit.  His  well-ordered  accounts  should  constitute  a 
mine  of  information  for  research  students.  Even  the  most  hasty 
review  of  the  records  brings  to  light  information  of  great  interest. 

In  1827  this  man  returned  to  Boston  from  Canton,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  active  participation  in  the  China  Trade.  He  was  then 
worth  over  |8oo,ooo  —  considerable  wealth  for  that  time.  During 
the  following  twenty-seven  years  he  was  to  increase  that  wealth  to 
over  $2,ooo,cxx3.  His  capital  was  distributed  through  eight  different 
forms  of  investment.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  relative 
growth  of  these  investments  throughout  the  twenty-seven  years. 
From  the  pages  of  the  accounts  might  be  learned  the  rate  of  return 
for  every  share  of  stock  held.  He  himself  summarized  the  informa- 
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tion  by  tabulating  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of  return  on  each  type  of 
investment  for  each  year,  along  with  the  average  for  the  twenty- 
seven  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man  was  not  a  speculator.  He 
bought  stocks,  but  seems  rarely  to  have  sold  them.  Often  he  ac¬ 
quired  stock  as  an  initial  investor  in  a  firm.  He  held  substantial 
blocks  of  stock  in  seventeen  dilferent  manufacturing  concerns  and 
some  sixteen  different  railroads,  not  to  mention  his  holdings  in  real 
estate,  bank  stocks,  insurance  stocks,  and  large  accounts  of  money 
loaned  out  to  private  individuals. 


Rates  of  Income  from  1833  to  1858 


Year 

Rents 

Manufactures 

Railroads 

Insurance 

Banks 

Loans 

‘833- •• 

...  7.7 

34-3 

8.2 

4.8 

4.4 

1834... 

...  6.9 

9.9 

10.6 

7.0 

1835. .  . 

...  5.8 

16.4 

12.6 

6.6 

4.3 

1836. . . 

...  '^.2 

13.2 

21.0 

8.2 

5.0 

1837... 

...  5.8 

2-7 

4-4 

11.0 

6.9 

<;.8 

1838... 

4.8 

v4 

8.0 

3*2 

4.7 

1839... 

...  6.6 

7-2 

12.1 

7-1 

6.6 

6.7 

1840. . . 

...  8.; 

4-7 

^•3 

9.2 

4-» 

5-7 

1841 ..  . 

...  8.3 

9.2 

7.0 

13-4 

6.8 

7-5 

1842. .  . 

...  7.1 

4.2 

7-‘ 

14.6 

7-3 

6.2 

1843. •  • 

...  7.9 

8.0 

5-9 

19.7 

6-3 

6.6 

1844. .  . 

...  7.5 

i?.6 

7.0 

15.0 

<;.8 

4-3 

184;.  .  . 

...  7.9 

18.3 

7-7 

16.;: 

6.2 

4-7 

1846. . . 

...  6.7 

14.0 

7.6 

6.7 

6.0 

1847. .  . 

...  7.2 

8.6 

8.0 

9.8 

6.1 

1848.  .  . 

...  6.4 

<;.o 

10.1 

9.2 

7.6 

7-2 

1849.  .  . 

...  6.6 

6.7 

8.4 

8.9 

8.2 

6.2 

1850.  .  . 

...  6.3 

6.5 

12.9 

15.9 

7.8 

5-9 

1851 .  .  . 

...  8.3 

3-« 

8.1 

13-4 

8.0 

6.1 

1852.  .  . 
18^3.  .  . 

...  7.5 
...  7.6 

5-^ 

7-'^ 

8.8 

10.3 

11.7 

8.2 

7-3 

7.8 

6.9 

7-2 

1854.  .  . 

...  7.5 

6.8 

8.2 

4.9 

7-4 

6.2 

1855.  .  . 

...  5.9 

4.2 

10.2 

7.6 

7'S 

7-4 

1856.  .  . 

...  6.2 

6.4 

6.8 

11.7 

8.0 

6.4 

i8;7.  . . 

•  •  •  h-3 

4.6 

7-4 

10.5 

7.8 

7-4 

i8?8. . . 

...  6.2 

4.6 

16.4 

17.0 

7.8 

6.0 

1 1.6 


Average  . . .  7.0 


8.9 


8.4 


7.0 
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3n  inemoriam 

The  Society  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  Peter  A. 
Waller,  President  of  the  Boss  Manufacturing  Company  of  Ke- 
wanee,  Illinois,  who  died  March  i ,  1932.  News  of  his  death  has  only 
recently  come  to  the  Society. 

Illinois  and  Kewanee  particularly  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  note¬ 
worthy  citizen.  Peter  A.  Waller  was  born  in  Ockelbo,  Sweden,  in 
1868.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Kewanee.  Starting  there  as  a  day  laborer,  with  meager  training, 
and  the  further  handicap  of  not  knowing  the  English  language,  he 
rose  to  a  position  of  business  responsibility  and  leadership  in  the 
community.  All  this  he  achieved  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  years. 
In  addition  to  his  marked  business  success  as  head  of  an  important 
manufacturing  concern,  he  was  further  recognized  as  a  citizen  of 
rare  public  spirit.  Citizens  of  Kewanee  said  of  him,  “There  is  no 
worth-while  institution  in  the  community  today  which  does  not  owe 
much  to  Peter  A.  Wallerf^  What  finer  tribute  could  be  paid? 


Secretary’s  Column 

Acquisitions 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  Sandvikens  Jernverks  Aktiebolag,  .-WD.  Publicitet,  Sandviken, 
Sweden:  'The  Sandvik  Steel  Worka;  Sandvik  —  'The  Sandvik  Steel  Works 
Co.,  Dd.  Sandvik  'Tube  Products;  Sandvik  Constructional  Steels;  Sandvik 
Rock  Drill  Steel;  Sandvik  Saws;  A  Few  Facts  about  Us  and  Our  Steel. 
From  Hon.  Roger  Culver  Tredwell,  .American  Consul  General,  Stockholm, 
Sweden:  Sweden  'To-Day,  published  by  the  General  Exf>ort  Association 
of  Sweden,  1930;  'The  Sweden  Year  Book,  1931 ;  Swedish  Export  Directory, 

193-- 

From  Dr.  jur.  Hermann  Henrici,  First  Secretary  of  the  Basel  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Basel,  Switzerland:  Die  Easier  Handels kammer  i8j6-ig26. 
From  Secretariat,  Office  Federal  de  I’lndustrie,  des  Arts  et  Metiers  et  du 
Travail,  Berne,  Switzerland:  La  Fie  F^conomique,  August,  1932. 

Fron;  Hermann  Uehlinger,  Director  of  the  Basler  Handelsbank,  Basel 
Switzerland:  Basler  Handelsbank,  1929. 
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Prom  Arthur  G.  Warren,  Secretary,  Industrial  Museum,  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Arthur  G.  Warren,  The 
History  oj  the  Early  Development  and  Litigation  Relating  to  the  Production 
oj  Barbed  Wire,  1926. 

From  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Connecticut:  The  Wyllys 
Papers,  I5<)0-Ij(y6,  published  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
1924. 

From  F.  A.  Gosnell,  Chief,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  bnited  States:  i^jo.  Apiculture,  Vol.  II,  Part  2 — 
The  Southern  States,  published  by  the  United  States  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  1932. 

From  Charles  F.  Dawson,  Charles  F.  Dawson  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada: 
Fightieth  and  Ninetieth  Anniversary  publications,  1922  and  1932. 

From  Mrs.  Fdith  F.  Greenwo<xi,  Bangor,  Maine:  account  books  of  S.  C. 
Hatch,  Bangor,  Maine,  1857. 

From  N.  A.  Hesler,  President  and  Managing  Director,  Enamel  &  Heating 
Products,  Limited,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick:  P.  N.  Woodley,  A 
Chronicle  of  Achievement,  1932. 

From  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston:  Federal  Trade 
Information  Service,  twenty-five  bound  volumes,  1919-1925;  Standard 
Daily  Trade  Service,  publications  for  1921;  Industrial  Relations,  two 
volumes,  1919-1921;  Preniice-Hall  Business  Digest  publications,  1921- 
1922;  Bulletin  of  the  Association  for  October,  1932. 

From  J.  H.  McGee,  Assistant  Vice-President  and  Trust  Officer,  South 
Carolina  National  Bank,  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  looking  Forward 
through  Glimpses  Backward,  copyright,  1924,  by  Bank  of  Charleston. 

From  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey: 
George  H.  Knox,  Leadership,  1913;  Harry  J.  Loman,  Taxation,  1927 
(eight  copies). 

From  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada:  Annual  re¬ 
ports,  1928-1932,  inclusive;  an  article  on  the  C^ilvie  Flour  Mills  Co., 
Limited,  reprinted  from  Canadian  Milling  ^  Grain  Journal. 

From  A.  F.  Rankine,  V’ice-President,  T.  Rankine  &  Sons,  Limited,  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick:  looth  Anniversary  T.  Rankine  Sons  Limited. 
Biscuit  Manufacturers,  1826-1^26  (in  duplicate). 

From  W.  Thorning  Wood,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  GifFord-Wood 
Company,  Hudson,  New  York:  Ice  Tool  catalogs  of  W’illiam  T.  Wood  & 
Co.,  1875-1903;  catalogs  and  descriptive  material  of  Gifford-Wood 
Company,  1912-1930. 

From  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Victorian 
Railways,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1932. 
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From  Willard  Hill,  Director  of  Information’Service,  International  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  France:  a  collection  of  twenty-six  publications 
of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

From  Cecil  H.  H.  Fennell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Institute  of  Bankers 
in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland:  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ire¬ 
land  for  October,  1932. 

From  Hermann  Gunther  Rathenau,  Berlin,  Germany:  Die  Hutindustrie  in 
Italien,  prepared  by  the  Instituto  Nazionale  per  I’Ksportazione;  Osram- 
Xachrichttn,  October  and  November,  1932. 

From  Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft,  A.  G.,  Berlin,  Germany:  Aktienwerte  der 
Berliner  Borse,  June,  1932;  Efektivverzinsung  deutscher  festverzinslicher 
U’erte,  Parts  I  and  II,  October,  1932;  Deutschlands  Wirtschajtliche  Ent- 
'xicklun^,  1927-1932,  inclusive;  Deutschlands  IVirtschaJtliche  La^e,  1925/ 
26  to  1930  31;  Aktienwerte  der  Berliner  Borse,  October,  1932  (in  dupli¬ 
cate). 

From  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  W’ellington,  New  Zealand:  Statistical 
Reports,  on  T rade  and  Shipping  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  1931 , 
Part  II;  Population  and  Buildings  for  the  Year 

From  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Annual  Report  for  the  Year  igj2  and  Supplement. 

From  Swedish  Match  Company,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  The  Swedish  Match 
Industry,  1923. 

From  (lesellschaft  der  L.  von  Roll’schen  Kisenwerke,  Gerlafingen,  Switzer¬ 
land:  One  hundredth  anniversary  publication,  1823-1923. 

From  .Arthur  .Adams,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  a  collection  of  time  tables 
issued  by  seventeen  western  railroads  from  1880  to  1890. 

From  .American  Hardware  Manufacturers  .Association,  New  York  City: 
addresses  on  business  situations  with  special  reference  to  the  Hardware 
Trade;  Hardware  Distribution;  stuilies  and  reports  of  the  Hardware 
Council. 

From  Sylvester  Brown  and  F..  Sohier  Welch,  co-trustees,  estate  of  Frank  H. 
Beebe,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  miscellaneous  deeds,  correspondence, 
and  similar  material  connected  with  the  activities  of  J.  M.  Beebe  and 
Comranv,  Boston,  covering  the  period  (approximately)  from  1830- 

>855- 

bom  Danforth  W.  Comins,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  complete  records  of 
the  .Al.  .A.  Rosenbush  Company,  originators  of  the  chain  store  plan  for 
merchandizing  women’s  shoes,  including  day  Inxiks,  ledgers,  sales  and 
order  books,  statistical  information,  leases,  records  of  directors’  and 
stockholders’  meetings,  etc. 

brom  Harold  J.  Ham,  Watertown,  Massachusetts:  engineering  publica¬ 
tions  secured  from  the  estate  of  John  O.  DeW’olf,  civil  engineer,  covering 
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the  period  from  1901  to  1926;  also,  private  edition  of  prices  for  works 
and  repairs  to  buildings  of  the  War  Department  at  Hongkong  from  1905 
to  1908. 

From  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  Marion,  Ohio:  fifteen  photographs 
of  the  units  manufactured  by  the  company. 

From  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey: 
Leon  Gilbert  Simon,  Inheritance  Taxation,  1925  (in  triplicate). 

From  Harold  C.  Rugg,  .Assistant  Librarian,  Dartmouth  College  Library, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  exhibits  of  a  trade  card  and  a  bill,  dated 
1813. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  four  order  books  and  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation,  of  Frank  Fi.  Brown,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  dealer  In 
whaling  implements,  1877-1916;  outfitting  and  expense  bills  for  ship 
Judah  Touro,  1855-1861;  Handbook  of  New  York  City  Banks,  revised  to 
June  30,  1932,  published  by  Overseas  .Statistics,  Inc.;  Caret  Garrett,  A 
Hubbit  that  Broke  the  IP  or  Id,  1932;  Standard  Federal  Tax  Service,  3  vol¬ 
umes,  1928;  advertising  material;  publications  and  continuances;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  foreign  and  domestic  business  cards;  miscellaneous  and  his¬ 
torical  material,  including  private  code  books  of  John  G.  Moses  and 
Company,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  old  government  documents; 
miscellaneous  bills. 

From  John  F.  Tinsley,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Crompton  & 
Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  nine  photographs  of 
the  evolution  of  the  cotton  loom,  1813-1928. 

From  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto:  Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report, 
1932. 

From  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa:  Documents  Relating  to  Canadian 
Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  during  the  French  Period,  selected  and 
edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Adam  Shortt,  2  volumes,  1925  and 
1926. 

From  Central  Association  of  Czechoslovak  Manufacturers,  Prague:  Der 
Zentralverband  der  Cvechoslovakischen  Industriellen,  1930  and  1931. 

From  Charles  E.  Varlez,  Banque  Beige  &  Internationale  en  Egypte,  Cairo, 
F.gypt:  Elie  1.  Politi,  I'Annuaire  des  Societes  Egyptiennes  par  Actions, 
1932. 

From  The  Institute  of  .Actuaries,  Holborn,  London,  Journal  of  the 

Institute  of  Actuaries,  \o\.  LXII,  Part  I,  No.  303;  Part  II,  No.  304;  Vol. 
LXIII,  Part  III,  No.  305,  1932. 

From  The  Secretary,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  London,  England: 
A.  de  V'.  Leigh,  New  Monetary  Policy,  Parts  I  and  II,  December  17  and 

24,  1932- 

From  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  fer  du  Nord,  Paris,  France:  Les  Chemins 
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de  fer  FrartQais\  Report  oj  Compagn  'ie  du  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  Assem- 
blee  Generate,  April,  19.^2. 

From  Comite  Central  des  Houilleres  de  France,  Paris:  Reports  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Central  Coal  Mining  Committee  of 
France  covering  the  years  1930  and  1931  (in  duplicate);  a  lecture  on 
French  coaling  (bunkering)  delivered  in  1913  by  M.  de  Peyerimhoff,  now 
President  of  the  Central  Coal  Mining  Committee  of  France;  La  Houil- 
lere  Franqaise,  a  historical  monograph,  with  a  statement  of  production 
1830-1913,  inclusive. 

From  Mrs.  Faith  .\.  Potter,  Paris,  France:  Joseph  Rene  Roelle,  .Arith- 
meticien  de  Livres,  Operations  des  Changes  des  Principales  Places  de 
I' Europe,  1775. 

From  Societe  .Anonyme  des  Usines  Renault,  Billancourt,  F'rance:  five 
photographs  of  mechanical  devices  in  use  in  the  plant  of  Renault  at 
Billancourt;  Renault  Anniversary  Publication,  1897-1933;  Renault,  a 
booklet  containing  colored  illustrations  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
company. 

From  Dr.  P.  Heile,  Director,  Hamburgisches  Welt-Wirtschafts  Archiv, 
Hamburg:  copies  of  Deutscher  Baugewerkslund  Jahrbuchs  for  the  years 
1924  to  1931,  inclusive. 

From  Hermann  Gunther  Rathenau,  Berlin-Grunewald,  Germany:  Osram- 
Nachrichten  for  December,  1932;  Die  Entwicklung  der  Farbenjabriken, 
issued  by  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co. 

From  Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft  .Aktiengesellschaft,  Berlin:  Deutschlands 
Wirtschaftliche  Lage,  1932,  33  (in  duplicate). 

From  Dr.  G.  G.  Van  Buttingha  Wichers,  President,  The  Java  Bank,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Java:  .Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Java  Bank,  1931- 
193^- 

From  D.  J.  Scheffel,  Secretaris  Kamer  van  Koophandel,  -Alkmaar,  Nether¬ 
lands:  /.e  Mouton  de  Texel,  a  pamphlet. 

brom  A.  Merens,  Secretary,  Vereeniging  van  Nederlandsche  Overzee- 
Fxporteurs,  .Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  statutes  and  annual  repiorts  of  the 
Vereeniging  van  Nederlandsche  Overzee-Exporteurs,  from  1918  to  1931. 

brom  Dunedin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand:  annual 
report,  1932. 

brom  Hon.  bred  Morris  Hearing,  Embassy  of  the  United  States,  Lima, 
Peru:  twelve  financial  publications  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
the  principal  banks  of  Peru. 

From  Professor  Eli  b.  Heckscher,  Ekonomisk-Historiska  Institutet, 
Handelshbgskolan,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Eli  F.  Heckscher,  En  Under- 
sokning  av  Svenska  Privata  Affdrsarkib,  a  monograph,  1932. 


Banking  Problems  in  1834 

The  problems  of  banking  which  upset  the  business  world  of  1834 
were  inextricably  bound  up  with  politics.  The  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  incorporated  in  1 8 1 6  in  order  to  aid  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  financial  operations  and  to  check  the  overissue  of 
notes  by  state  banks.  While  the  Bank  was  able  to  force  state  banks 
to  resume  specie  payment  as  early  as  February,  1817,  in  doing  so  it 
made  many  lasting  enemies.  In  following  years  the  Bank,  in  turn, 
resented  efforts  on  the  part  of  various  states  to  tax  its  branches,  for 
one  of  the  valued  privileges  of  the  Bank,  as  chartered,  was  exemp¬ 
tion  from  taxation. 

In  1829  Jackson  came  into  office  with  the  preconceived  idea  that 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  unconstitutional.  He  immediately  launched  a  war 
against  the  Bank.  The  friends  of  the  Bank  overestimated  its  popu¬ 
larity.  In  the  campaign  of  1832  Clay  decided  to  make  the  Bank  a 
political  issue,  believing  it  would  bring  victory  to  himself  and  his 
party.  To  bring  the  issue  before  the  public.  Clay  persuaded 
Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  Bank,  to  ask  for  a  new  charter 
despite  the  fact  that  the  original  charter  would  not  expire  till  1836. 
I'he  charter  was  carried  through  Congress,  but  vetoed  by  Jackson, 
making  the  recharter  definitely  a  campaign  issue.  In  his  veto  mes¬ 
sage  Jackson  declared  the  Bank  unconstitutional  and  a  monopoly, 
appealing  to  the  people’s  rising  hostility  toward  the  concentration 
of  financial  power.  The  election  was  a  decisive  victory  for  Jackson. 

Quite  naturally  Jackson  took  his  reelection  as  an  expression  of 
public  approval  of  his  program,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Bank, 
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though  he  had  difficulty  in  finding  anyone,  even  within  his  party, 
who  would  carry  out  this  extreme  action.  After  the  promotion  of 
one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  offioe  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  dismissal  of  another,  neither  of  whom  would  withdraw  the  gov¬ 
ernment  funds,  amounting  to  36,500,000,  from  the  Bank,  Jackson, 
at  last,  found  a  man  who  would  do  his  bidding.  An  order  was  issued 
designating  certain  state  banks  in  which  all  government  funds 
should  be  deposited,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  government 
funds  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  began.  The  action  of  the 
president  caused  serious  financial  distress.  The  Bank  was  forced  to 
call  its  loans  and  make  ready  to  close  its  business.  The  following 
winter,  spring,  and  summer  witnessed  a  marked  business  depres¬ 
sion. 

To  business  concerns  this  brought  great  uncertainty.  Business 
men  throughout  the  East  were  in  strong  protest  against  Jackson. 
A  letter  written  by  Nathan  Trotter  and  Company,  metal  importers 
of  Philadelphia,  to  an  English  firm  indicates  something  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  business  men  had  in  the  Bank: 


Philada.  27  Feby  1834 

Respected  Fds 
Jevons  Sons  &  C° 

Since  ours  of  i  5  January  we  have  your  esteemed  favour  of  7  &  1 1 
Decern  to  hand  19  inst.  you  have  no  idea  how  the  energies  for  business  are 
paralised  by  the  acts  of  our  President  and  his  Kitchen  Cabinet  his  war  upon 
the  United  States  Bank  has  shaken  confidence  beyond  precident  and  hence 
every  prudent  man  that  has  property  acts  on  the  principles  of  retrench¬ 
ment.  The  measures  of  our  executive  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  induce 
deep  mortification  at  the  account.  You  will  read  in  your  pajjers  from  this 
side  but  we  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  the  Bank  is  invulnerable  against 
all  his  combined  efforts  to  destroy  it  &  that  the  end  will  prove  his  own 
downfall  and  the  American  people  be  regenerated.  Jackonism  is  now  wan¬ 
ing  fast  and  many  who  were  his  warm  supporters  would  now  rejoice  to  see 
him  hurled  from  his  Throne.  .  .  . 

N.  T.  &  C" 

Two  other  letters,  written  by  Samuel  Slater,  father  of  the  textile 
industry  in  America,  to  his  son  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  show 
with  what  consternation  this  textile  manufacturer  looked  upon  the 
president’s  actions: 
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Webster  Janu^  6th  1834 

Dear  Son  1 
John  Slater] 

Your  letter  under  date  of  the  3**  Inst,  came  to  hand  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th.  1  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of  some  heavy  failures  having  already 
taken  place  It  is  no  more,  than  I  have  been  anticipating  for  two  months 
past  &  I  see  no  shadow  of  hope,  but  that  many  more  must  follow  in  train, 
which  will  have  an  effect  on  loans.  It  will  cause  the  Banks  to  cutt  off  more 
freely  &  make  dis**  sparingly  —  I  fear,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  along 
without  making  heavy  sacrifices.  I  hope  no  large  contract  will  be  made  for 
stock  or  anything  else,  during  the  present  pressure  without  a  general  con¬ 
sultation. 

As  respects  the  heavy  loan  recently  made  by  A.  &  A.  L.  I  hope  it  has 
been  made  for  other  purposes  than  merely  to  meet  their  payments  —  I 
think  that  R.  R.  must  have  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  J.  S.  &  C“  at 
pleasure.  It  cannot  be,  that  he  consigned  goods  to  them,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  to  that  large  amount. 

George  ret^  from  Boston  on  Thursday,  he  obtained  a  bill  of  sale  of  the 
40  pieces  of  flannels.  S"  had  put  on  some  attach^®  on  his  prop)erty  on  my 
.Acc*.  S’®  creditors  had  been  very  active  in  putting  on  attach*®  before 
George  got  there.  Some  were  made  on  acc*  of  Notes  that  would  be  due 
sometime  this  year  —  Bmclosed  is  a  letter  for  you  from  Farwell,  which  I 
opened,  presuming  it  related  to  money  matters.  It  seems  the  Cambridge 
Bank  is  awake  —  I  will  forward  the  harness,  which  the  Rev**  M*"  Chapman 
brought  up.  Do  you  wish  the  horse  sent  down  too  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Branch  Bank  is  accommodating.  I  sincerely  hope,  that  she  &  her 
Mother  Bank  &  all  her  sister  Banks  will  do  all  they  consistently  can  do  for 
the  distressed  public,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view,  to  not  let  the  enemy 
get  any  advantage  over  them  who,  I  believe,  is  awake  day  &  night  to  injure 
the  U.  S.  Bank  &  beset  its  welfare  at  every  corner.  I  can  truly  say,  if  Con¬ 
gress  gives  up  the  Bayonet  &  the  Purse  strings  of  the  Nation  I  shall  feel 
somewhat  inclined  to  remove  to  the  inhospitable  climate  of  Siberia  —  The 
VVeslean  Methodist  Society  contemplate  dedicating  their  new  house  in  this 
Town  on  the  15th.  Inst,  at  which  time  or  very  soon  after,  the  Society  wish 
to  make  sale  of  the  Pews,  in  order  to  make  payment  to  the  builder  of  the 
B^difice.  Therefore,  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  a  deed  from  me  of  the 
land  —  As  you  are  more  conversant  about  the  business  than  I,  I  wish  you 
to  have  a  deed  drawn,  so  as  not  to  interfere  on  the  Basement  story  intended 
for  a  Town  house  —  I  should  prefer  M'  Cushman  to  draw  the  deed  to  al¬ 
most  any  other  Lawyer,  taking  into  view,  his  judgement  &  low  charges  — 
As  the  society  has  not  fully  concluded,  whether  to  build  the  Sheds  to  the 
North  or  East  of  the  Meeting-house,  I  think  it  advisable  to  leave  a  blank 
for  the  metes  &  bounds  —  Thomas  has  been  carrying  on  his  act  &  mistery 
for  sometime  at  Sturbridge  &  Southbridge,  it  was  rumoured  last  week,  that 
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he  had  swopped  away  his  black  horse  for  one  that  is  famous  on  the  turf  be 
had  given  only  $400-00  to  boot,  but  no  shoes.  Also,  that  he  had  been  sued 
several  times  &  others  stood  ready  to  do  likewise  &c.  It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  sharpers,  that,  there  is  no  risk  in  trusting  him,  as  his 
Father  is  able  &  that  he  will  never  let  his  son  go  to  Jail  —  George  went  up 
to  Southbridge  on  Saturday  &  partly  eschorted  him  to  his  house.  Whilst 
Tho"  was  on  his  tour  to  the  N.  West  he  had  an  unruly  Sleigh  that  by  some 
bare  accident  or  other,  it  got  onto  its  beamends,  &  bruised  his  face  &  body 
too  —  Am  glad  to  hear  that  you  &  family  are  well  Your  mother  is  tolerable 
comfortable.  As  respects  myself  I  can  only  say,  that  my  knees  are  still 
feeble  &  my  mind  is  much  troubled  to  say  the  least  about  it  — 

Several  weeks  past  I  rec*^  a  letter  from  John  Kennedy  stating  that  he 
wanted  his  Acc‘  settled  &c,  &  that  you  had  got  his  acc*  nearly  ready  for 
settle*.  I  wrote  him  back  that  I  know  of  no  unsettled  Acc*  within  him.  I 
observed  that  I  would  write  you  to  explain  it,  but  as  Nelson  was  going 
down  to  Providence  the  next  day,  I  did  not  write  you,  but  requested  Nelson 
to  converse  with  you  on  the  subject,  but,  since,  on  enquiry,  he  informed  me 
it  had  escaped  his  memory .  With  every  respect. 

Your  Affect'  Father 

Samuel  Slater 

Do  let  me  hear  almost  daily,  the 
am*  of  dishonourd  Drt*  &  by  whom 
dishon**  .  S.  S. 


Webster  Feb*"  14th.  1834 

Dear  Son 
John  Slater, 

Your  letter  under  date  of  the  nth  Inst,  duly  came  to  hand.  I  regret  to 
hear  of  the  many  heavy  failures,  however,  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  been 
expecting  for  some  months  past,  judging  from  the  well  known  hostile  stand 
that  a  few  prigs  of  the  Government  had  taken  against  that  respectable  In¬ 
stitution,  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States.  I  blame  the  Bank  for  an  error  she 
committed,  which  is,  giving  up  the  deposits  without  a  struggle.  I  would 
with  her  power  &  right  not  have  given  up  more  than  one  cent  at  a  time, 
unless  the  old  New  Orleans  force,  were  paraded  before  the  Bank  with 
loaded  guns  &  bayonets  too  —  I  make  these  observations  from  a  firm 
belief,  that  Congress  never  meant  or  intended,  that  one  individual  should 
alone  have  the  control  of  the  national  purse,  if,  they  did,  the  sooner  they 
are  placed  in  the  insane  Hospital,  the  better  —  .... 

NB.  Do  let  me  hear  how  manyl  Your  Affect®  Father 

Notes  you  have  lying  over  J  Samuel  Slater 

S.  S. 
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The  Boston  Light 

Two  letters  from  an  interesting  old  letter  book  of  Henry  Lloyd,  a 
Boston  merchant,  bring  to  mind  the  importance  played  by  the 
Boston  Light  in  the  early  history  of  lighthouse  service  in  America. 
The  Boston  Light,  built  in  1716,  was  the  first  lighthouse  built  on 
this  continent.  The  responsibility  for  its  erection  and  maintenance 
was  assumed  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Province.  The  following 
letter  written  by  Henry  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Hugh  Hall  Wentworth,  who 
possibly  lived  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  gives  the  original 
cost  of  the  structure,  and,  further,  points  out  that  it  served  as  a 
model  for  other  lighthouses  along  the  coast: 

M'  Hugh  H  Wentworth  *7^5 

D'Sir 

Agreeable  to  the  incouragement  I  gave  you  in  my  Letter  p 
last  Mondays  |x)st,  I  now  send  you  by  M'  Stavers  the  plan  of  our  Light 
House  with  two  papers  of  directions  for  executing  the  same  according  to  a 
moddell  I  had  with  it,  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  moddell  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  one  for  less  than  that  1  sent  to  Philadelphia  as  the  Charge  of  going  to 
the  Light  House  was  included,  besides  if  you  get  the  Lanthorn  made  here 
by  M""  Foster  which  imagine  will  be  most  for  your  advantage,  the  modell  of 
that  may  be  omitted  &  will  alone  save  8  to  1 2  dollars.  The  original  Cost  of 
Our  Light  House  in  the  year  1716  was  £2385  .17.  8|  Silver  at  9/3  p  oz: 
taken  from  the  Votes  of  the  General  Court.  The  Frame,  Casements  & 
Cover  of  the  Lanthorn  without  were  then  of  wood,  it  is  now  of  Iron  & 
Copper,  &  alone  Cost  £600  Lia“  which  is  Collected  from  the  several 
Tradesmens  Bills  who  found  the  materials  &  did  the  work,  please  to  take 
a  Copy  of  the  plan  I  send  you  &  return  me  the  original  for  the  use  of  the 
Carpenter  who  took  it,  having  promis**  him  it  should  be  return**.  If  I  can 
be  any  further  Serviceable  in  this  affair  to  the  Committee  (to  whom  please 
to  tender  my  Compliments)  they  may  freely  Command  their  &  your 

Most  hum*  Serv* 

The  inclosed  is  Copy  of  the  Votes  of  the 

Gen*  Court  refer**  to  above  [Henry  Lloyd] 

A  second  letter  estimates  the  cost  of  the  yearly  upkeep  of  the 
lighthouse: 

Boston  July  18“*  1765 

M'  Hugh  Hall  Wentworth 
Sir 

The  yearly  Expence  of  our  Light  House  is  £60  Lawful  money 
to  the  keeper  of  it  &  al^ut  5  Tons  of  the  best  Spermaceti  Oil  of  the  com- 
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Boston  Light,  1720 


mon  sort  at  about  £14  to  £15  Sterling  p  Ton,  a  little  more  or  less  as  in 

plenty  &  demand  for  the  London  Market.  ...  _ 

^  [Henry  Lloyd] 


This  cost  of  approximately  £135  per  year  was  not,  however, 
charged  to  general  taxation,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  place  the 
burden  on  those  who  should  most  directly  benefit  by  the  lighthouse. 
Concerning  this  point  Mr.  Malcolm  F.  Willoughby,  in  his  Light¬ 
houses  of  New  England^  quotes  an  interesting  passage  from  the 
Boston  News-Letter  of  September  17,  1716: 

Boston.  By  virtue  of  an  .Act  of  .Assembly  made  the  First  Year  of 
His  Majesty’s  Reign,  For  Building  and  Maintaining  a  Light  House  upon 
the  Great  Brewster  (called  Beacon  Island)  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour 
of  Boston,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  Lives  and  Estates  of  His 
Majesty’s  Subjects;  The  said  Light  House  has  been  built;  and  on  Fryday 
last  14th  Current  the  Light  was  kindled,  which  will  be  very  useful  for  all 
V’essels  going  out  and  coming  in  to  the  Harbour  of  Boston,  or  any  other 
Harbours  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  which  all  Masters  shall  pay  to  the 
Receiver  of  Impost,  one  Penny  per  ton  Inwards,  and  another  Penny  Out¬ 
wards,  except  Coasters,  who  are  to  pay  two  shillings  each  at  their  clearance 
Out,  and  all  Fishing  Vessels,  Wood  Sloops,  etc.  five  shillings  each  by  the 
Year. 
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Revolutionary  Privateering 

The  part  played  by  privateers  in  the  American  Revolution  has 
often  been  slighted,  yet  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  successful 
culmination  of  the  war.  The  efforts  of  these  privateers  not  only  did 
much  to  prevent  British  forces  from  landing  on  American  soil,  but 
the  prizes  seized  helped  to  supply  the  American  troops  with  goods 
intended  for  the  British.  Edgar  S.  Maclay,  in  A  History  oj  Ameri¬ 
can  Privateers^  states  that  the  entire  maritime  forces  of  the  United 
States  captured,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  about  eight  hundred 
vessels.  These  vessels  with  their  cargoes  were  valued  at  ^23,800,- 
000.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  were  taken  by  privateers. 
Maclay  estimates  the  comparative  strength  of  government  cruisers 
and  privateers  as  follows; 


Comparative  List  of  American-armed  Vessels  (1776-1782) 


Class  of  Cruisers 

1776 

1777 

1778 

I77Q 

1780 

1781 

1782 

Continental 

3> 

34 

21 

20 

13 

9 

7 

Privateers 

136 

73 

167 

228 

449 

323 

Comparative 

Number  of 

Guns  carried 

Bv  ABOVE  Vessels 

Class  of  Cruisers 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

Continental 

^86 

412 

680 

462 

266 

164 

198 

Privateers 

1,360 

730 

1,150 

2,505 

3,420 

6,735 

4,845 

The  protests  of  the  British  mercantile  class  against  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war  was  doubtless  an  important  factor  in  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Maclay  quotes  at  length  from  contemporary  statements  by 
the  English.  One  Englishman  writing  from  Grenada  in  1777  says: 
“Everything  continues  exceedingly  dear,  and  we  are  happy  if  we 
can  get  anything  for  our  money,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  vessels 
taken  by  the  Americans.  A  great  fleet  of  vessels  came  from  Ireland 
a  few  days  ago.  From  sixty  vessels  that  departed  from  Ireland  not 
above  twenty-five  arrived  in  this  and  neighboring  islands,  the 
others  it  is  thought,  being  all  taken  by  American  privateers.  God 
knows,  if  this  American  war  continues  much  longer  we  shall  all  die 
of  hunger.”  Again  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  British 
shippers  harked  back  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  citing  losses 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  British  commerce  when  America  was 
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but  emerging  as  a  nation  to  indicate  the  disastrous  results  which 
should  be  expected  from  war  with  America. 

Privateering  is  about  the  only  hope  of  the  young  country  without 
a  navy.  It  requires  no  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  government  either 
as  to  ships  or  the  payment  of  the  sailors.  The  ships  are  furnished  by 
those  who  own  them.  Their  pay  usually  consists  of  one-half  of  all 
prizes  taken.  The  amount  is  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  incentive.  The  members  of  the  crew  are  paid  neither  by  the 
government  nor  by  the  ship  owner,  but  receive  as  their  pay  a  certain 
stipulated  portion  of  the  prize.  In  order  to  secure  ready  cash 
numbers  of  the  crew  would  sell  a  portion  of  their  share  of  the  prize. 

In  this  connection  we  see  something  of  the  part  played  by  busi¬ 
ness  men.  John  Heard  of  Ipswich,  a  distiller,  who  likewise  partici¬ 
pated  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  but  who  was  not  primarily  a 
ship  owner,  will  serve  as  an  example.  Among  his  papers  are  a  num¬ 
ber  relating  to  Revolutionary  privateering.  There  are  more  than 
forty  agreements  with  members  of  privateering  crews,  whereby, 
upon  the  receipt  of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  these  individuals 
have  transferred  to  John  Heard  a  portion  of  their  share  in  the  prize 
taken  during  a  stipulated  voyage  lasting  from  two  to  six  months. 

Below  appears  a  transcription  of  such  an  agreement: 


Know  all  Men  by  these  presents  That  I  Jonathan  Galloway  of  Ipswich  in 
the  County  of  Essex  in  New  England  mariner,  in  consideration  of  thirty 
pounds  which  I  hereby  Acknowledge  to  have  Received  of  John  Heard  of 
S'*  Ipswich,  Distiller,  Do  hereby  sell  &  Convey  unto  him  &  his  Assignes  one 
full  half  of  a  Share  of  all  Prizes  &  Effects  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Priva¬ 
teer  Neptune  Willyam  Friend  Commander  During  the  Cruise  she  is  Now 
Bound  on  Sup|X)sed  to  be  about  fore  or  Six  months,  &  I  Do  hereby  Impour 
him  &  his  Assignes  to  Receive  the  Same  of  Whosover  Shall  pay  off  the 
Shares  Whose  Receipt  shall  be  good  for  y®  Same  In  Witness  where  of  I 
have  hereunto  Set  my  Hand  &  Seal  this  fourth  Day  of  August  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred  &  Seventy  Seven. 

Jonathan  Galloway 

Signed  Sealed  &  Deli** 

In  presence  of 
Amos  Heard 
Nathaniel  Heard 


Undoubtedly  this  means  of  furnishing  the  common  mariner  with 
necessary  funds,  while  he  ventured  forth  in  behalf  of  his  country 
and  his  own  fortune,  was  considered  the  same  patriotic  service  as 
the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  during  the  World  War.  Not  only 
did  John  Heard  buy  such  shares,  but,  as  the  following  document 
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also  indicates,  his  young  son  Nathaniel  also  bought  shares  — 
doubtless  a  “  Baby  Bond.” 

Know  all  Men  by  these  presents  That  I  William  Wise  of  Ipswich  in  the 
County  of  Essex  mariner  in  Consideration  of  Eighty  Dollars  which  I  hereby 
acknowledge  to  have  received  of  Nathaniel  Heard  of  said  Ipswich  a  Minor 
with  the  Consent  of  his  Father  have  &  hereby  Do  Sell  &  Convey  unto  him 
&  his  Assignes  one  quarter  of  a  Share  of  all  Prizes  &  Effects  that  may  be 
taken  by  the  Privateer  Fair  Play  Isaac  Somes  Commander  during  the 
Cruize  she  is  now  bound  on  supposed  to  be  about  three  months  &  I  do 
hereby  Impower  him  or  his  Assignes  to  receive  the  Same  In  Witness 
Whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  &  Seal  the  twenty  Seventh  day  of 
December  Anno  Domini  1777  —  William  Wise 

Signed  Sealed  &  Deliv^ 
in  presence  of 
Daniel  Heard 
Mary  W'ise 

In  addition  to  the  outright  purchase  of  shares  there  was  likewise 
a  trading  of  a  share  in  the  prize  of  one  privateer  for  a  like  share  in 
the  prize  of  another  privateer  —  a  Yankee  custom  of  not  putting  all 
one’s  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Received  of  John  Heard  his  agreement  for  one  quarter  of  a  Share  of  Prizes 
&  Effects  in  Privateer  Dallas  in  Consideration  thereof  I  Do  hereby  Sell  & 
Convey  unto  him  &  his  Assignes  one  full  quarter  of  a  Share  of  all  Prizes  & 
Effects  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Privateer  Bennington  W’illiam  Tuck 
Commander  during  the  Cruize  she  is  now  bound  on  /  Supposed  to  be  out 
four  or  Six  months  /  but  be  the  time  longer  or  Shorter  &  I  do  hereby  Im¬ 
power  him  or  his  Assignes  to  receive  the  Same  of  the  Agent  or  whoever 
Shall  pay  off  the  Shares  whose  receipt  Shall  be  good  for  the  Same  In 
Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  at  Ipswich  the  Eighth  day 
of  June  A:  D:  1778. 

Daniel  Low 

Test* 

Will™  Story  Jun*^ 

There  was  one  receipt  which  indicated  that  John  Heard  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  privateering  enterprise  in  a  large  way  —  that  of  out¬ 
fitting  a  privateer  for  a  cruise. 

Glocester  September  5**'  1780 

Received  of  Ephraim  Kendall  John  Heard  &  William  Story  Jun'  the  Sum 
of  Nine  hundred  Pounds  on  account  of  fitting  out  their  Eighth  of  the  Priva¬ 
teer  General  Starks  the  present  Cruize. 


£900 


p  David  Pearce 
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Among  the  privateers  in  whose  prizes  Heard  bought  shares  were 
the  Fair  Lady,  Francis,  Fancy,  Neptune,  Warren,  Fair  Play,  Dillon, 
Civil  Usage,  General  Arnold,  Bennington,  Black  Prince,  General 
Starks,  Skyrocket,  Hector,  Harrison,  Pilgrim,  Franklin,  Grand  Turk, 
and  Diana.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  from  just  those  agreements  at 
hand  (many  others  may  have  been  lost),  we  find  John  Heard  paid 
out  upwards  of  £5,000.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war  he  often  paid 
in  commodities  —  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  In  one  instance  he 
bought  one-fourth  share  of  the  prize  of  the  privateer  Grand  Turk 
for  £6  hard  money.  At  the  same  time  he  was  often  paying  £300  for 
one-fourth  share  in  other  vessels.  Whether  this  indicates  the  extent 
of  depreciation  or  a  different  valuation  of  shares  is  not  certain. 

“New  England’s  Prospect  1933” 

A  NEW'  volume  published  by  the  American  Geographical  Society 
and  edited  by  John  K.  Wright  will  be  of  special  interest  to  New 
England.  The  book,  entitled  New  England's  Prospect  1933,  deals 
with  every  phase  of  New  England’s  industrial  life.  Twenty-nine 
different  writers,  specialists  in  their  various  fields,  have  contributed 
articles  to  the  volume.  There  is  included  certain  introductory  ma¬ 
terial  which  presents  historical  and  geographical  background  for  the 
study  as  well  as  material  which  provides  a  broad  and  general  view 
of  New  England’s  industry  as  it  is  today.  Oftentimes  we  find  our¬ 
selves  so  close  to  particular  baffling  problems  that  it  is  only  with 
great  effort  that  we  see  the  thing  as  a  whole.  Charles  E.  Artman’s 
article  is  of  value  in  this  regard.  We  are  prone  to  think  of  New 
England  as  almost  dependent  upon  the  textile  industry  and  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry.  It  is  comforting  to  be  convinced  that  New 
England’s  manufactures  may  be  characterized  by  their  extreme 
diversity.  We  learn  there  are  350  distinct  lines  of  manufacturing  in 
this  small  area.  The  six  leading  industries  produce  only  one-third 
of  the  total  value  added  by  manufacture;  the  twenty  leading  indus¬ 
tries  only  a  little  more  than  one-half.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
different  industries  in  which  New  England  contributes  at  least  half 
the  total  national  output  for  those  particular  lines. 

The  main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  special  studies  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  forestry,  fisheries,  power  development,  manufacturing,  rail¬ 
roads,  public  works,  and  government.  The  whole  constitutes  a 
valuable  study. 
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A  Colonial  Industry 

In  these  days  of  complex  industrial  organization  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  the  time  ever  existed  when  a  complete  manufacturing 
process,  together  with  specifications  for  equipment,  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  two  pages.  The  following  account  of  the  process  for  mak¬ 
ing  potash  is  taken  from  the  letter  book  of  Henry  Lloyd  for  the 
years  1765-1767: 

Process  for  Making  Pot  Ash  with  the  Necessary  Utensils 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  the  Buildings  24  feet  by  22  Situated  on  the 
South  side  of  a  Hill  so  that  a  Cart  can  come  conveniently  at  it  to  put  the 
Ashes  into  the  Loft.  The  underpart  serves  for  the  Furnace  Cisterns  &c. 
The  Cisterns  must  be  made  of  good  Clear  Seasond  White  Pine  Plank  2,  2 
or  3  Inches  thick  about  4J  feet  high  &  of  any  length  or  breadth  Secur’d  by 
bands  of  Oak  Joyce,  they  are  generally  made  to  Contain  about  1400  gallons 
each.  Cisterns  of  that  Size  will  take  about  125  Bushells  of  Ashes  to  fill  one 
of  them.  Two  are  the  General  number  for  a  work,  more  are  usefull  &  prof¬ 
itable.  They  shou’d  have  a  false  bottom  resting  on  slips  of  Plank  which 
are  laid  on  the  true  Bottom.  The  false  bottom  shou’d  be  narrow  strips  of 
Green  Boards  about  8  inches  wide  plac’d  at  a  Quarter  of  an  Inch  a  Sunder 
tor  the  Lye  to  drain  through  &  fall  on  the  true  bottom,  a  Cock  or  Fossett 
shou’d  be  fixt  in  the  Side  of  the  Cistern  near  the  bottom  &  a  hole  peirced  to 
receive  it  about  the  Centre  between  the  false  bottom  &  true  bottom. 
Scuttles  should  be  made  in  the  Chamber  floor  over  each  Cistern  to  save 
Labour  &  Waste  in  filling  them  with  Ashes.  Receivers  shou’d  be  plac’d  in 
the  ground  Underneath  the  Cisterns  well  Clay’d  sides  &  bottom  made  of 
the  same  materials  with  the  Cisterns  &  made  in  the  same  manner  (except 
the  false  bottoms)  of  the  same  length,  breadth,  &  half  the  depth.  The  Cis¬ 
terns  are  placed  on  them  leaving  a  foot  of  the  Receivers  open  in  Front  by 
projecting  them  a  foot  over  behind.  They  should  be  sett  near  the  front  wall 
with  a  Window  over  each,  to  throw  the  Ashes  out  of  after  all  the  Salts  are 
extracted.  There  are  generally  two  Boilers  sett  in  brick  work,  the  bottom 
&  sides  left  bare  hanging  only  by  two  Courses  of  Bricks  at  top,  the  bottom 
of  the  Kettles  18  Inches  from  the  Hearth  of  the  Furnace,  by  which  name  I 
call  the  Brick  work.  The  Chimney  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Fur¬ 
nace.  The  throat  or  passage  for  the  smoke  &  draft  of  the  blaze  to  be  4 
Inches  by  5.  The  works  &  necessary  Implements  being  thus  prepared  with 
a  Stock  of  Ashes  beforehand.  Fill  the  Cisterns  with  Ashes  by  a  Hoe  or 
Shovell  through  the  Scuttles  made  in  the  Chamber  Floor,  frequently  tread¬ 
ing  them  down,  when  the  Cisterns  are  thus  filld  from  a  Hollow  or  a  Bason 
in  the  middle  of  the  .Ashes  to  prevent  the  water  getting  a  Passage  between 
the  Ashes  &  sides  of  the  Cistern,  lay  a  broad  Slate  Stone  to  receive  the 
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Water  from  the  Troughs  to  prevent  the  Stream  Gullying  the  Ashes.  Pump 
on  Water  till  it  lays  on  the  Surface,  Rain  or  River  Water  is  best,  hard  or 
brackish  water  is  pernicious.  As  the  Water  soaks  away  replenish  it,  &  in 
about  two  or  three  days  the  Lye  will  pass  through  to  the  Cock  or  Fossett, 
the  Strength  of  which  may  be  provd  by  two  Phials  of  equal  Contents  & 
weight,  filling  one  with  water  the  other  with  Lye.  If  the  Lyes  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  water  25  or  26  Caracts  it  is  good  &  you  may  let  it  continue  to 
run  into  the  Receiver  for  Boiling  till  it  is  reducd  by  repeatedly  filling  the 
leach  to  12  Caracts  then  let  the  remainder  run  into  the  small  Lye  Receiver, 
it  is  best  to  employ  one  Receiver  for  Strong  Lye  the  other  for  weak  Lye. 
That  Cistern  which  is  placed  over  the  Strong  Lye  Receiver  conveys  it 
Imediately  from  the  Cock  of  Fossett  into  it.  A  small  Trough  easily  conveys 
the  Strong  Lye  of  the  other  Cistern  into  the  same  Receiver.  The  same 
method  serves  to  convey  the  small  Lye  from  each  Cistern  to  the  small  Lye 
Receiver.  These  small  Lyes  are  to  be  Pumped  on  the  Fresh  Ashes  of  the 
succeeding  Leach  till  the  whole  is  expended,  then  make  use  of  water.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  beat  down  the  Edges  of  the  Ashes  close  to  the  Cisterns 
every  morning  before  filling  with  a  wooden  mallett  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Fill  your  Kittles  from  the  Strong  Lye  Cistern  about  four  fifths  full, 
keep  up  a  steady  fire  till  they  boil.  \  small  Fire  will  afterwards  keep  them 
boiling.  Keep  a  Pail  of  Cold  Strong  Lye  always  at  hand  to  check  the  boil¬ 
ing  over,  when  about  half  the  Lye  is  boild  away  fill  the  boilers  as  before  re¬ 
peating  this  method  for  Two  days  —  as  the  Salts  gather  at  the  bottom  by 
the  boiling  keep  them  stirred  up  or  take  them  out  with  your  Ladle  for  those 
two  days  &  put  them  into  your  Coolers  to  remain  there  till  the  Third  day, 
at  which  time  you  neither  fill  up  your  Boilers  nor  take  out  Salts  unless  you 
begin  earlier  than  usual  working  hours.  This  days  boiling  must  be  kept  up 
as  strong  as  the  Liquor  will  bear  without  boiling  over  &  must  be  checkt 
only  by  the  Ladle  or  drawing  away  the  Fire  from  the  Furnace,  when  the 
Liquid  part  is  near  Exhausted  it  will  cease  rising  though  the  P'ire  be  strong, 
then  put  in  your  Salts  that  were  taken  out  the  day  before.  The  heat  may  be 
then  kept  more  than  at  any  other  time  of  boiling  &  the  Fire  should  be 
graduly  increasd  till  the  Salts  are  quite  dry,  which  will  be  about  6  or  7  hours 
from  the  time  of  your  begining  work  in  the  morning,  when  it  will  cease 
bubling  intirely.  You  should  have  an  Iron  Rod  flatted  at  the  end  like  a 
Broad  Chizzle  which  shou’d  be  frequently  used  in  Stirring  the  Salts  & 
scraping  the  sides  of  the  Boilers  in  this  part  of  the  Operation.  The  Salts 
being  quite  dry,  the  Fire  must  be  rais’d  to  as  great  a  highth  as  the  Furnace 
will  admit  off  by  the  Dryest  Split  wood,  which  will  turn  the  Salts  to  a  black 
Crust,  &  by  continuing  to  keep  the  Fire  to  the  highest  Degree  for  about 
three  hours  it  will  become  Liquid  &  of  a  blood  Colour.  This  is  what  is  calld 
Fluxing  &  will  operate  gradually  under  the  black  Crust  which  may  be  some¬ 
times  broke  up  &  stirred  together.  The  Boilers  will  appear  Red  hott  — 
when  the  whole  is  thoroughly  dissolv’d  &  the  Liquid  thin,  the  Crust  at  top 
not  thicker  then  parchment,  which  may  be  stirred  in  &  the  whole  Laded 
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out  into  the  Coolers,  which  should  be  heat  as  well  as  the  Ladle  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  will  be  Cool  enough  to  turn  out  the  next  morning  &  must  be 
broken  up  &  packt  Close  in  tight  Casks.  Barrells  full  Bound  are  best.  Cold 
Lye  or  any  Cold  Liquid  thrown  into  the  Boilers  when  Red  hot  will  have  the 
same  Effects  as  Fire  to  Gun  Powder. 

A  Caract  is  the  1 28**'  part  of  the  weight  of  the  Lye  Containd  in  your 
Phial.  Let  the  Size  be  what  it  will  a  half  pint  Phial  is  generally  used.  Small 
Pumps  shou’d  be  used  to  Convey  the  Lye  as  occasion  requires,  these  Pumps 
shoud  be  made  of  Pitch  Pine.  500  Bushells  of  ashes  are  generally  Com¬ 
puted  to  a  Ton  of  Pot  Ash.  Cost  in  Boston  from  6  1/2  (gj  8**  p  Bushells, 
besides  the  Expence  of  fetching  them  &  waste.  The  ashes  in  Sea  Ports  in 
this  Province  do  not  produce  Pot  Ash  so  good  as  the  Country  Ashes,  sup¬ 
pos’d  to  be  occasiond  by  a  mixture  of  marine  Salts,  the  wood  being  fre¬ 
quently  wet  with  Salt  water  in  transporting  it  to  market,  besides  the  Sea 
Sands  used  on  the  floors  being  swept  into  the  Chimney  among  the  Ashes,  & 
other  Impurities  from  Charcoal  Ashes  &c.  reduce  the  value  at  Home  near 
30  p  C^  It  will  be  best  to  have  a  manufacturer  with  you  before  you  Errect 
your  works  that  no  mistake  may  be  made,  most  of  them  here  can  assist  in 
the  building  them  as  Carpenters  or  masons.  The  Common  Coolers  made 
use  of  are  Iron  Kettles  that  Contain  about  ii  or  12  Gallons. 

NP  Thomas  Smith 

Another  letter  shows  the  manner  in  which  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  took  place  among  early  manufacturers.  It  is  of  interest  that, 
in  1753,  Moses  Lopez  of  New  Port,  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  addressed,  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  potash  in  Rhode  Island.  Such  monopolies  were  granted 
by  various  colonial  governments  in  order  to  stimulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  commodity.  Potash  was  then  considered  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  chemical  products,  being  necessary  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  glass,  soap,  drugs,  dyes,  and  explosives. 

Boston,  March  30,  1765 

Mr.  Moses  Lopez 
Sir 

My  Bro*^in  Law  M'Shri[m]pton  Hutchinson  desires  me  to  inform 
you  that  he  will  give  you  a  most  minute  &  exact  Acco‘*  of  the  process  in 
making  Potash,  that  if  you  should  fail  in  any  part  when  you  come  to  put 
his  directions  into  pr'actice  that  you  may  then  come  to  Town  or  send  any 
person  you  can  Conflde  in  to  see  every  part  perform**  at  his  Works.  M' 
Hutchinson  would  be  glad  you  would  communicate  to  him  your  method  of 
making  use  of  Potash  for  Hard  &  Soft  Soap,  &  that  he  may  see  the  process 
perform**  if  he  should  be  at  Newport  &  desires  it,  he  is  already  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Frobishers  method  of  using  Potash  for  Hard  &  Soft  Soap 
&  would  be  glad  to  know  yours,  that  he  may  judge  which  is  most  frugal 
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&  profitable.  Frobisher  is  the  principal  Soap  Boyler  in  Town,  as  soon  as  I 
can  procure  you  another  barrell  of  Potash  will  send  it. 

I  am 

Your  most  hum*  Serv* 

[Henry  Lloyd] 

Dunning  in  the  Manner  of  1729 

When  an  English  merchant  set  out  to  collect  a  debt  from  a  recal¬ 
citrant  colonial  across  the  water,  he  was  evidently  put  to  it  for  a 
type  of  statement  sufficiently  imposing  in  appearance  to  bring  the 
desired  results.  One  document,  bearing  the  date  1729,  among  the 
Society’s  acquisitions,  illustrates  the  point.  The  reproduction  of  ^ 
the  first  page  which  appears  opposite  gives  evidence  of  the  formal¬ 
ity  followed.  Y>t,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  solemn  document 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  John  Ev¬ 
erett  and  Thompson  Hayne  of  London,  merchants,  from  Giles  Du- 
lake  Tidmarsh  and  Samuel  Appleton  of  Boston,  also  merchants, 
sworn  to  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
IxDndon,  in  the  King’s  Majesty’s  Court  held  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
Guild  Hall.  There  are  no  provisions,  anywhere  in  the  document, 
for  punishment  in  case  of  non-payment. 

Annexed  to  the  document  and  tied  with  a  bright  rose  colored 
ribbon  held  firmly  by  the  large  and  imposing  seal  of  the  City  of 
London  is  the  statement  of  the  account.  From  the  entries  we  see 
that  Messrs.  Tidmarsh  and  Appleton  had  been  receiving  goods  from 
Messrs.  Everett  and  Hayne  over  a  period  of  three  years  and  during 
that  time  had  received  merchandize  valued  at  £3710  I2s  2|d.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  nature  of  the  merchandize  is  not  mentioned,  but 
referred  to  as  “Goods  by  the  Mary  —  Capt.  Thomas  Leatherhead 
—  contained  in  twenty  one  Parcells,’’  etc.  Messrs.  Tidmarsh  and 
Appleton  had  made  payments  in  cash  to  the  extent  of  £1625  7s  6d, 
leaving  a  balance  due  of  £2085  4s  8d.  No  payment  had  been  made 
within  four  months  and  doubtless  our  friends  in  London  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  uneasy. 

There  is  a  tone  in  the  document  which  suggests  there  may  have 
been  some  altercation  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  account. 
There  is  pointed  out,  at  length,  that  neither  John  Everett  nor 
Thompson  Hayne  nor  anyone  in  their  employ  had  received  any 
payment  on  the  balance  due  them.  But  they  submitted  no  evidence 
other  than  their  sworn  word  and  the  fact  that  they  were  “persons 
known  to  be  worthy  of  good  creditt’’  in  proof  of  their  statement. 
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Industrial  Studies  Undertaken  at 
Smith  College 

From  Smith  College  word  comes,  to  the  Business  Historical  Society, 
of  a  new  series  of  studies  to  be  made  in  the  field  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history.  Concerning  this  project  the  director.  Dr.  Esther 
Lowenthal,  professor  of  economics  at  Smith  College,  notes  in  The 
Smith  Alumnae  for  November,  1932: 

In  the  spring  of  1932  the  College  received  a  gift  which  makes  it  possible 
to  undertake  a  series  of  industrial  studies  of  our  part  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  The  Department  of  Economics  has  for  some  time  past  been  long¬ 
ing  for  the  opportunity  to  record  and  study  the  economic  history  which  is 
being  made  and  being  lost  in  its  neighborhood.  Now  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  an  anonymous  donor  we  have  been  enabled  by  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  director,  a  fellow,  and  a  scholar  to  make  a  modest  beginning 
in  this  important  work.  ,  .  . 

The  assistant-director.  Miss  Katharine  Lumpkin,  Ph.D.  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  “contacts”  —  that  is,  of 
interesting  business  leaders  in  our  enterprise.  She  has  already  made  some 
headway  and  hopes  eventually  to  make  a  survey  and  record  of  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  business  history  here  available.  The  fellow  and  the  scholar,  and 
a  succession  of  them,  will,  we  hope,  work  over  the  records  and  prepare  a 
series  of  monographs. 

It  is  evident  that  New  England  is  facing  a  special  crisis  within  the  na¬ 
tional  one.  One  of  the  questions  which  any  observer  niust  ask  is  why  mills 
go  south,  or,  in  some  cases,  west.  To  get  an  answer  more  exact  than  the 
“wages  and  taxes”  of  general  conversation  is  part  of  our  aim.  A  further 
question,  to  mention  merely  one  more  of  the  many  \yhich  present  them¬ 
selves,  is  what  happens  to  the  towns  when  the  mills  close  down.  To  seize 
the  facts  while  they  are  fresh  will  do  much  to  make  the  course  of  industrial 
development  clear. .  .  . 

3n  iKemoriam 

The  Society  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  Herbert 
N.  Straus,  who  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  April  fifth.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  famous  Straus  brothers.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  of  New  York  and  president 
of  the  Bamberger  store  of  Newark.  Mr.  Straus  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1903.  During  the  war,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Hoover  food  administration  in  Washington,  and  later,  served 
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as  controller  of  the  war  trade  board.  Jointly  with  his  brothers  he 
participated  in  the  gift  to  Harvard  College  of  one  of  its  dormitories, 
in  memory  of  their  father.  The  three  brothers  also  endowed  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Straus  has  been  a  member  of  the  Business  Historical 
Society  since  its  organization  in  1926. 

Secretary’s  Column 

Acquisitions 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  Edward  S.  Adams,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts:  Frederick  M.  Peck 
and  Henry  H.  Earl,  Fall  River  and  Its  Industries^  1877;  William  Mc- 
Murtrie,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Report  upon  an  Examination  of  Wool  and  Other 
Animal  Fibers y  1886. 

From  John  K.  Wright,  Librarian,  American  Geographical  Society,  New 
York  City:  American  Geographical  Society,  Special  Publication  No.  16, 
New  England's  Prospect  igjj. 

From  W.  M.  Steuart,  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930:  Unemploymenty  Vol.  II y 
General  Reports,  Agriculturey  Vol.  Illy  Parts  2  and  Drainage  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Lands'y  Irrigation  of  Agricultural  Lands. 

From  Paul  Jones,  President,  Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Company, 
Whitman,  Massachusetts:  Historical  material  received  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Charles  H.  Jones,  as  follows:  Court  records  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  records  relative  to  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  litigation, 
1911-1916;  official  stenographic  record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New 
England  Railroad  Committeey  1930,  and  its  Report  to  the  Governors  of  the 
New  England  StateSy  1931;  original  data  and  correspondence  relating  to 
the  tariff  on  hides,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.;  miscellaneous  trade  and 
economic  publications;  miscellaneous  costs  data,  1900-1903,  inclusive. 
From  Mrs.  Edith  F.  Greenwood,  Bangor,  Maine:  three  account  books  of 
Silas  C.  Hatch,  Bangor,  Maine,  1845-1864. 

From  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  Minnesota  State 
Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory  y  i8j8-g'y  MinnesotUy  Dakota  and  Montana 
Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory y  1884-1885, 1888-1889,  and  1892-1893. 
From  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
John  E.  Rosser,  The  Mirrors  of  Selling  Streety  1923;  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  Life  Insurance  Progressy  Methods  and  ResultSy  1922;  Earl  G. 
Manning,  The  Element  of  Safety  in  Ufe  Incomes y  1921;  Carl  Richard 
Greer,  The  Buckeye  Book  of  Direct  Advertisingy  1925;  The  Dartnell  Direct 
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Advertising  Guide y  edited  by  J.  C.  Apsley,  1930;  The  Convention  Year 
Book  —  Life  Insurance y  1923. 

From  New  York  Central  Lines,  New  York  City:  fourteen  photographs  of 
representative  activities  connected  with  the  requirements  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines. 

From  Norton  Compa-ny,  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  sixteen  photographs 
illustrating  the  abrasives  used  in  the  wide  variety  of  industries  and  types 
of  grinding  of  the  Norton  Company. 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
twenty-three  photographs  of  representative  activities  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Paul  1'.  Warner,  Motive  Potver  Development  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Systemy  jSjT-iQ2^y  1924;  Modern  Cars  and 
LocomotiveSy  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1926. 

From  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Library,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut:  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  books,  statistical  information,  and 
other  publications  relating  to  insurance  and  financial  matters,  economic 
problems  and  industrial  development.  Approximately  one  hundred 
items. 

From  H.  W.  K.  Hale,  Secretary,  Sun  Life  .Assurance  Company  of  Canada, 
Montreal,  Canada:  George  H.  Harris,  The  President's  Booky  The  Story  of 
the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada y  1928. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  manuscripts,  —  Record  Book  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Marine  Insurance  Company,  1805-1826;  whaling  journal.  New 
Bedford,  1859-1863;  New  Bedford,  V’ineyard  and  Nantucket  Steamboat 
Company,  four  volumes,  covering  the  period  from  1854  to  1885,  inclu¬ 
sive;  George  S.  \\  asson  and  Lincoln  Colcord,  Sailing  Days  on  the  Penob- 
scoty  1932;  Roger  W.  Babson,  Washington  and  the  Depressiony  1932;  A. 
Frederick  Collins,  Experimental  TelevisioUy  1932;  Dard  Hunter,  Paper- 
Making  in  the  Classroomy  1931;  The  History  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks y 
prepared  by  Donald  D.  \Iackey,  Economist,  1932;  World  Economic 
Survey y  published  by  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  1932;  The  World 
Almanac y  publications  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 

Board;  miscellaneous  house  organs,  monthly  publications,  continuations, 
etc.;  advertising  material;  miscellaneous  news  releases;  news  releases  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

From  Mrs.  William  Henry  Trotter,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  a  small 
package  of  shipping  papers,  dated  1799-181 1. 

From  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Inventory  of  the  Manuscript  and  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania y  January,  1933. 

From  Ellis  G.  Wood,  Arlington,  Massachusetts:  account  book  of  W.  E. 
Wood  and  Company,  1835-1849. 

From  Frank  L.  Edwards,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Manufactures  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia:  The  Manufacturers'  Bulletin  as  follows; 

,  September,  1930;  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  December, 
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1931 ;  the  year  1932,  with  the  exception  of  February,  July,  October,  and 
December. 

From  R.  J,  Withers,  Secretary,  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers, 
Sydney,  Australia:  two  graphs  of  the  National  Council  of  W'ool  Selling 
Brokers  of  Australia,  covering  the  movements  and  prices  of  Australian 
Wool  for  the  period  1925-1926  to  1931-1932,  inclusive  (in  duplicate). 

From  Dr.  W.  L.  Wu,  Chief  Engineer,  Yueh-Ban  Railway  Administration 
of  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  Canton,  China:  A  Short  Sketch  oj  Railvcays 
in  China\  three  copies  of  a  monthly  periodical  (in  the  Chinese  language). 

From  Charles  E.  Varlez,  Banque  Beige  &  Internatidnale  en  £gypte,  Cairo, 
Egypt:  reports,  statements  of  account,  and  similar  records,  received 
from  the  following  business  organizations  in  .Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
Egypt:  Credit  Foncier  ^gyptien,  Banque  Beige  &  Internationale  en 
^gypte,  .Alexandria  Pressing  Company,  Societe  Misr  Pour  I’Exporta- 
tion  du  Coton,  .Assicurazioni  Generali,  Trieste,  The  Land  Bank  of 
Egypt,  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  .Associated  Cotton  Ginners,  The 
.Alexandria  &  Ramleh  Railway  Company,  Limited,  Societe  Generale  des 
Sucreries  et  de  la  Raffinerie  d’^gypte,  Societe  ^gyptienne  d’Irrigation, 
Societe  Anonyme  d’Irrigation  de  Baliana,  Cairo  Electric  Railways  & 
Heliopolis  Oasis  Company;  Government  publications;  La  Bourse  Egyp- 
tienne,  published  February  15,  1933,  in  commemoration  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Tourism  held  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 

From  J.  Davidson  Pratt,  General  Manager  and  Secretary,  .Association  of 
British  Chemical  Manufacturers,  London,  England:  British  Chemicals 
and  their  Manufacturers y  the  Official  Directory  of  the  .Association  of 
British  Chemical  Manufacturers,  1933;  Official  Directory  of  the  British 
Chemical  Plant  Manufacturers'  Association  igjj. 

From  Dundalk,  Newry  and  Greenore  Railway  Company,  London,  Eng¬ 
land:  Financial  Accounts  and  Statistical  Returns  for  the  year  ended  j/st 
December,  igj2. 

From  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  London,  England:  Report  of  the 
Directors  and  Financial  Accounts  and  Statistical  Returns  for  the  year 
ended  December  j/,  igj2. 

From  London,  Midland  &  Scottish  Railway  Company,  London,  England: 
Financial  Accounts  and  Statistical  Returns  for  the  year  ended  j  1st  Decem¬ 
ber  igj2. 

From  Mersey  Railway  Company,  Birkenhead,  England:  Report  of  the 
Directors,  for  the  year  ended  December  jist,  1932. 

From  Gregory  Meakin,  F.C.I.S.,  Secretary,  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Nottingham,  England:  Journal  of  the  Nottingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  February,  1933. 

From  Southern  Railway  Company,  London,  England:  Report  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  for  the  year  1932. 

From  Banque  de  Syrie  et  du  Grand  Liban,  Paris,  France:  Banque  de  Syrie 
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et  du  Grand  l.iban  HulletiUy  30  June,  1932;  Assemhiee  Cieneralc  Ordi¬ 
naire,  17  May,  19.12. 

From  Gewerkschaftsbund  der  Augestellten,  Berlin,  Germany:  Die  Kom- 
mende  Augestellten-ijeneration^  >9.13- 

From  Handelsmakker,  Bremen,  Germany:  Bericht  der  Handelskammer 
Bremen  for  the  year  1932, 

From  Hr.  Stephen  Varga,  Director,  Hungarian  Institute  for  Economic 
Research,  Budapest,  Hungary:  Bericht  uber  die  Ungarische  Wirtschafts- 
lage,  for  the  months  of  June-September,  and  August-November,  1932; 
Dr.  Ernst  Gyorgy,  Eitt  Beitrag  zur  Gestalliingdermietkosten^  1932. 

From  Cantieri  Riuniti  dell’  Adriatico,  Trieste,  Italy:  Officine  Elettromec- 
caniche  di  Monfalcone,  November-December,  1932. 

From  Confederazione  Generale  Fascista  dell’  Industria  Italiana,  Rome, 
Italy:  Annuario,  for  1930  and  1931 -1932. 

From  Director,  Public  Information,  Home  Department,  Government  of 
India,  New  Delhi,  India:  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  for  the  Centrally 
Administered  Areas  Report  Vol.  /. 

From  D.  F.  Blokhuis,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Commerce,  Buitenzorg, 
Java:  Jaarboeks  van  het  Departement  V’an  Landbouw  Nijverheid  en 
Handel  in  Nederlandsche-Indie,  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1916. 

From  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Statistical 
Report  on  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Production  of  the  Dominion  o/Netv 
Zealand  for  the  season  J(^JI-J2. 

From  .Alfred  W.  Donegan,  .American  Consul,  Bucharest,  Rumania:  Indus¬ 
try  and  its  Developments  in  the  Rumanian  Countries^  History  of  the  Ru¬ 
manian  Commerce,  old  epoch;  History  of  the  Rumanian  Commerce,  newer 
epoch. 

From  Empresas  I’nidas  de  Energia  Fdectrica,  Bogota,  Colombia,  South 
.America:  Informe  y  Balance,  June  30,  1932. 

F'rom  Cia.  Compania  Colombiana  de  Tabaco,  Medellin,  Colombia,  South 
.America:  Report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  company,  .August,  1932. 

From  Hon.  Fred  Morris  Hearing,  Embassy  of  the  United  States,  Lima, 
Peru:  miscellaneous  Peruvian  Government  publications. 
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Lotteries 


Small  groups  of  papers  relative  to  lotteries  have  been  found  in 
many  of  the  collections  of  business  records  which  have  come  to  the 
Society  and  to  Baker  Library.  The  items  include  account  sheets, 
letters,  lottery  tickets,  and  broadsides  advertising  lotteries.  When 
brought  together  they  offer  some  interesting  information  on  the 
subject. 

At  one  time  money  raised  through  lotteries  forrped  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  revenue  in  many  countries.  This  was  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  costly  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion;  Professor  Channing,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  esti¬ 
mates  that,  in  general,  out  of  the  money  paid  to  lotteries,  one-half 
went  to  the  managers,  one-third  to  the  buyers  of  tickets  in  the  form 
of  prizes,  and  the  remaining  one-sixth  went  to  the  beneficiary.  This 
type  of  tax  had  only  one  virtue.  It  was  cheerfully  paid. 

From  the  beginning,  lotteries  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies.  In  1612,  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  was  given 
power  to  erect  a  lottery,  which  might  continue  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  colony.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  colonies  lotteries  continued  to  flourish.  They  were  orgaifized  to 
provide  money  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  to  aid  colleges, 
to  construct  roads  and  canals,  to  build  churches,  etc.  Faneuil  Hall 
was  erected  by  the  aid  of  lotteries  when  rebuilt  after  burning  in 
1761.  At  least  four  different  lotteries  were  held  for  the  benefit  of 
Harvard  College,  and  countless  others  might  be  cited. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  lotteries  were  used  as  a  means 
of  raising  much  needed  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war.  On  the 
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broadsides  advertising  the  Massachusetts  State  Lottery  for  1779, 
the  provisions  for  the  payment  of  prizes  were  as  follows: 

All  Prizes  of  Fifty  Dollars  and  upwards  will  be  paid  in  Treasurer’s 
Notes  for  the  amount  of  such  Prizes,  bearing  Date  the  last  Day  of  Drawing 
said  Lottery,  and  payable  on  the  First  Day  of  January  1783,  with  Interest 
at  Six  per  Cent,  per  Annum.  All  Prizes  of  Fifteen  E)ollars  will  be  paid  in 
Current  Money.  Prizes  not  demanded  within  Twelve  Months  after  they 
are  drawn,  will  not  be  paid,  but  will  be  deemed  as  generously  given  for  the 
Purpose  aforesaid  and  will  be  applied  accordingly. 

From  an  account  sheet,  found  among  the  papers  of  Loammi 
Baldwin,  it  appears,  if  the  account  be  complete,  that  this  lottery 
brought  to  Massachusetts,  in  the  form  of  prizes,  $40,635  out  of  a 
total  of  $840,000  paid  in  prizes. 

In  1793,  when  the  national  capital  was  being  founded  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  funds  were  running  low  and  a  lottery  was  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  continue  the  work.  The  illustration  on 
the  opposite  page  —  the  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  sent  out 
by  Tyler’s  of  Washington  in  1822 — might  indicate  that  similar  lot¬ 
teries  continued  to  that  date.  However,  the  exact  purpose  of  this 
lottery  is  not  stated  in  the  advertisement.  The  following  infor¬ 
mation,  printed  inside  the  folded  sheet,  shows  something  of  the 
sales  technique  and  further  reflects  the  general  state  of  the  currency 
throughout  the  country. 

SIX  AND  A  HALF  TICKETS  FOR  $100. 

Washington  City 

September  18th,  1822. 

Sir: 

As  tickets  in  the  Grand  National  Lottery,  Fifth  Class,  are  now  selling 
at  Twenty-five  Dollars  each,  and  as  the  Lottery  will  not  be  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  20th  of  October,  and  having  a  considerable  number  of  tickets  on 
hand,  it  induces  me  to  offer  them  low  to  companies  before  the  next  draw¬ 
ing.  Having  purchased  my  tickets  on  such  terms  that  I  can  sell  them  as 
low  or  lower  than  any  other  person  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  if  you 
will  form  a  company  and  send  me  fifty  dollars,  I  will  return  you  three  and 
a  quarter  undrawn  tickets,  or,  if  you  will  send  me  one  hundred  dollars  in 
United  States,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Troy,  Vermont,  or  Connecticut 
Bank  Notes,  I  will  return  you  six  and  a  half  undrawn  tickets  in  said  Lot¬ 
tery. 

As  the  next  drawing  does  not  take  place  until  the  9th  of  October,  if  the 
order  should  be  received  on  or  before  the  morning  of  the  drawing,  the  tick- 
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ets  will  be  deposited  in  the  post  office  before  the  drawing  takes  place;  and 
if  the  order  should  be  received  after  the  next  drawing,  if  the  high  prizes 
come  out  on  that  day,  the  money  will  be  returned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  O.  Tyler. 

N.  B.  If  the  1 1 00,000  does  not  come  out  the  next  drawing,  tickets  will 
rise  to  I50. 

Even  in  the  early  colonial  period  the  evils  of  lotteries  were  recog¬ 
nized.  In  1719  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  pronouncing  all  private  lotteries  to  be  a  “  common  and  public 
nuisance.”  Other  colonies  expressed  a  similar  attitude.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  lotteries  continued  to  flourish.  Professor  Channing 
says  it  was  not  until  the  multiplication  of  stocks  and  bonds  pro¬ 
vided  an  outlet  for  speculative  desire  that  it  was  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  lotteries.  Organized  efforts  to  suppress  them  became  prevalent 
in  the  1830’s.  In  1833  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  Other  states  followed  slowly. 
It  was  1890  before  Congress  passed  an  act  forbidding  the  use  of 
mails  for  lotteries. 

Maryland  passed  a  law  totally  abolishing  lotteries  in  1839,  but 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries  continued  to  operate  until 
the  expiration  of  their  grants  in  1859.  A  portion  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  one  of  its  agents  shows  that  they  were  working  against  a 
growing  public  opinion,  however: 

We  continue  the  list  of  fortunate  results  of  drawings,  by  inserting  copy 
from  the  register  of  prizes  distributed  since  the  issue  of  the  last  circular. 
The  Capital  Prize  in  Class  22,  May  2d,  was  sent  to  a  correspondent  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  9,000  in  a  package  of  whole  tickets  —  $74  was  the  risk  paid 
on  the  package.  Those  opposed  to  Lotteries  may  sneer  at  them  and  cdl  it 
gambling  if  they  please,  but  we  would  remind  all  such  that  the  purchase  of 
a  Lottery  Ticket  in  the  Maryland  Lotteries  is  a  legal  transaction;  those 
therefore  who  purchase  in  the  Legal  Lotteries  of  Maryland,  engage  in  a 
fair  and  legitimate  transaction  —  and  a  fortune  made  in  drawing  a  prize  in 
the  Consolidated  Lotteries  of  Maryland,  is  just  as  honorably  acquired  as 
if  a  merchant  realise  the  same  amount  by  a  speculation  in  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
tea  or  coffee.  ^40,000,  Class  13,  May  6,  another  splendid  prize,  sold  to  a 
correspondent  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  a  package  of  whole  tickets  —  this  is 
the  second  large  prize  sold  to  the  same  correspondent.  |2o,ooo.  Class  24, 
May  16,  sold  in  Virginia.  $9,000,  Class  150,  May  24,  sold  in  Pennsylvania. 
$5,000,  Cldss  153,  package  wholes,  cost  $15,  sold  in  Indiana.  $30,000, 
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Class  8,  May  31  —  this  great  prize  was  sold  to  a  correspondent  in  New 
York,  in  a  package  of  tickets  —  risk  paid  I140.  For  June,  we  open  with  a 
splendid  prize  sold  to  a  correspondent  in  Missouri  —  |2o,ooo,  June  i.  Class 
27,  sold  to  A.  B.  L.  and  cashed  by  draft  on  St.  Louis  for  net  amount, 
$17,000.  $10,000,  Class  160,  June  5,  sold  to  North  Carolina.  $25,000, 
Class  27,  June  6,  was  sold  to  a  correspondent  in  Maine.  Class  164,  June  9, 
capital  prize  $7,500,  sold  in  a  package  of  whole  tickets  to  Rochester,  New 
York.  J.  Q.  N.,  of  Boston,  is  the  fortunate  holder  of  the  capital  prize  of 
$25,000,  drawn  June  27th.  Although  we  are  authorized  by  the  party  draw¬ 
ing  the  prize  to  publish  the  name  in  full,  we  decline  doing  so,  it  being 
against  our  rules;  in  no  instance  are  names  ever  published.  Four  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Prizes  in  the  $i  Lotteries,  $5,000,  $4,000,  $5,000,  $5,000,  have  been  sold 
and  paid  since  the  issue  of  our  June  circular  —  all  sold  in  packages.  A 
prize  of  $10,000,  June  28th,  was  sold  in  a  package  of  wholes,  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Illinois.  Three  large  prizes  of  $5,000,  $4,000,  $5,000,  sent  to 
correspondents  in  Massachusetts  since  the  issue  of  the  last  circular. 
$30,000,  August  9th,  sold  to  Boston. 

$70,000,  the  grand  capital  prize.  Class  W,  drawn  September  30,  1854, 
was  sold  to  a  correspondent  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Orders  for  tickets  in  the  Lotteries  advertised  in  this  Circular  respect¬ 
fully  solicited.  Let  those  who  have  drawn  blanks  not  despair,  but  try  us, 
and  Prizes  will  follow.  Please  address  all  orders  to 

Colvin  and  Co., 

Box  838  P.  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  A.  SpofFord,  in  a  paper  entitled  Lotteries  in  American  History, 
published  in  1 892,  refers  to  Louisiana  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  lottery 
system  in  the  United  States.  Though  the  state  constitution  of  1 845 
prohibited  all  lotteries  and  sales  of  lottery  tickets  in  the  state,  a 
depleted  treasury  in  1864  argued  for  anything  which  would  provide 
revenue.  Consequently  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  was  chartered 
a  monopoly,  in  1868,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  $40,000  a  year  to 
the  state  treasury.  This  lottery  company  was  so  prosperous  that, 
in  1890,  when  public  opinion  was  pretty  well  set  against  lotteries, 
even  in  Louisiana,  it  offered  the  legislature  one-half  million  dollars 
a  year  for  the  extension  of  its  franchise.  Later  it  increased  its  offer 
to  one  million.  Even  this  offer  was  unsuccessful  and  the  company 
turned  its  attention  to  Spanish-American  countries  less  hostile  to 
that  form  of  gambling. 
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Reflections  of  the  1837  Panic 

In  THE  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  some  space  was  devoted  to  the 
banking  problems  of  1 834.  Now,  turning  to  the  panic  of  1 837,  we 
find  the  course  of  action  in  the  earlier  period  had  at  least  some  effect 
on  the  later  crisis.  To  be  sure,  the  panic  of  1 837  was  world- wide  in 
scope,  but  America  contributed  her  share  to  the  general  disturbance. 

The  activity  which  contributed  most  to  the  panic  was  the  wild 
speculation  in  western  lands.  But  back  of  that  were  conditions 
which  made  speculation  possible.  In  this  regard  Jackson’s  action 
in  1834  had  its  effect.  Admitting  all  the  faults  that  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  might  have  had,  the  destruction  of  that 
bank  and  its  replacement  by  countless  local  banks,  having  many  of 
the  privileges  formerly  reserved  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
simply  multiplied  those  evils  a  hundredfold.  The  result  was  in¬ 
evitable.  These  local  banks  became  the  medium  of  a  speculative 
wave  which  found  its  first  impetus  in  the  increased  value  of  western 
lands  resulting  from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  This  new 
waterway  gave,  to  the  rich  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  a  world  market  for  its  produce.  Theiocal  banks,  with  their 
power  of  issue  and  easy  credit  policies,  only  aided  in  the  rush  for 
possession  of  this  country. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  sources  of  speculative  interest. 
Railroads  were  built  far  ahead  of  the  traffic  and  the  high  prices  of 
cotton  had  led  to  excessive  planting.  Also  high  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  had  attracted  vast  sums  of  money  from  Europe. 

Three  events,  almost  coincident  in  time,  precipitated  the  crash. 
Crop  failures  in  1835  and  1837  not  only  made  it  impossible  for 
farmers  to  meet  their  obligations,  but  also  decreased  our  exports 
to  Europe.  At  the  same  time  a  tightening  of  credit  in  Europe 
brought  a  demand  for  the  return  of  funds  from  America.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  these  funds  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  falling  off  of  ex¬ 
ports,  which  ordinarily  would  have  contributed  greatly  toward  such 
payments.  The  third  force  was  the  “Specie  Circular,”  issued  by 
Jackson  in  1836.  Alarmed  by  the  avalanche  of  bank  notes  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  which  were  flowing  into  the  Treasury  in  payment  for 
public  lands,  Jackson  directed  the  government  agents  to  accept 
only  gold  or  silver  in  payment.  This  came  just  in  time  to  increase 
further  the  pressure  on  funds.  The  results  were  disastrous  and  far 
reaching. 
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The  following  letters  reflect  well  contemporary  opinion.  The 
first,  a  letter  from  John  Perkins  Cushing  to  his  great  friend,  the 
Chinese  merchant  Houqua,  was  written  at  the  loginning  of  the 
depression  and  shows  how  quickly  panic  spread.  The  second,  from 
Nathan  Trotter  and  Company,  metal  importers  of  Philadelphia,  to 
an  English  firm,  indicates  with  what  difficulty  the  most  solvent 
firms  found  means  of  payment.  The  third,  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  W.  Moi^an  of  New  Bedford,  describes  the  last  trying  days 
of  the  depression. 

Watertown,  5  May  1837 

Pr  Monsoon 
Houqua 

Canton 

My  Dear  friend 

1  wrote  you  a  line  by  this  Ship  five  or  six  weeks  since,  at  that  time  it  was 
intended  she  should  have  proceeded  to  your  place  from  N  York  &  Mr  Stur¬ 
gis  went  on  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  her  but  things  appeared  so  bad 
that  he  determined  to  detain  her,  &  he  has  after  some  hesitation  made  up 
his  mind  to  dispatch  her,  &  I  am  sorry  to  say  will  carry  you  the  most 
disastrous  accounts  that  you  have  ever  before  received  from  this  country, 
even  during  the  Embaigo,  &  war  that  followed  which  you  will  recollect 
there  was  nothing  like  the  complete  prostration  of  commercial  credit  & 
confidence  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  two  months;  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country  but  pervades  the  whole  Union 
from  Maine  to  N  Orleans,  the  latter  City  &  N  York  appear  to  suffer  the 
most  in  both  of  w*'  places  the  number  of  failures  are  altogether  unprece¬ 
dented,  &  many  Houses  in  both  places  of  the  very  first  standing  have 
failed;  this  state  of  things  as  before  said  has  destroyed  all  confidence  &  the 
consequence  is' that  there  is  a  complete  stagnation  of  business,  &  the  great 
staple  of  the  country  (Cotton)  which  was  selling  readily  2  months  since  at 
1 5  @  20/  pr  lb  is  now  reduced  to  6  @  1 2/  &  no  purchases  even  at  these  re¬ 
duced  rates;  almost  every  article  of  merchandise  that  can  be  enumerated 
has  fallen  20  @  50  p  Cent  since  the  i**  of  March  &  even  at  the  present  re¬ 
duced  prices  nothing  is  doing  owing  to  the  extreme  distrust  throughout  the 
Country;  every  description  of  property  has  fallen  in  a  most  alarming  de¬ 
gree  &  the  distrust  that  will  be  created  by  this  state  of  things  is  truly  de¬ 
plorable;  the  great  cause  of  these  troubles  is  overtrading  &  the  immense 
speculation  in  wild  lands,  rail  roads  &c  &c  which  have  absorbed  much  capi¬ 
tal  which  will  be  unavailing  for  many  years  to  come,  &  above  all  our  in¬ 
debtedness  to  England  w**  our  merchants  are  called  on  to  pay;  &  which 
from  the  fall  in  Cotton  &  unsaleableness  of  the  merchandise  for  w**  they 
got  in  debt  they  are  unable  to  do  &  which  it  is  supposed  will  cause  much 
embarrassment  amongst  the  leading  American  Houses  in  London,  nearly 
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all  of  whom  with  the  exception  of  Barings  have  been  obliged  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England;  Under  this  state  of  things  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  very  few  willing  to  engage  in  any  new  enterprize  &  1 
have  not  heard  of  any  vessels  preparing  for  China  except  the  one  by  which 
this  goes  &  ours  advertised  in  N  York,  if  the  present  state  of  alarm  con¬ 
tinues  I  doubt  if  you  will  have  a  dozen  American  vessels  in  your  port  this 
season,  in  which  case  prices  may  &  presumably  will  fall  very  low  with  you 
by  January  or  February  next  &  enable  you  to  purchase  teas  &  other  goods 
at  y'  own  prices,  if  this  should  be  the  case  &  you  find  that  a  very  short  sup¬ 
ply  will  come  forward  there  will  be  an  opening  for  adventuring  to  this 
Country  which  few  except  yourself  will  be  able  to  avail  of  &  w**  I  should 
recommend  you  to  do  extensively  provided  prices  are  reduced  so  low  with 
you  as  to  enable  you  to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  selling  at  present  prices 
which  are  nominally  20/  for  Souchg,  20  @  25  for  Skins,  25  @  30  for  Y 
Hyson,  30  @  35  for  Hyson  &  38  @45  for  Imperial  &  Gunpowder,  no  large 
quantity  could  now  be  sold  at  these  miserable  prices  &  even  if  they  could 
the  holders  w*^  be  afraid  to  part  with  them  in  the  present  state  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  things  will  however  come  round  before  next  Spring  &  a  reaction  will 
take  place  &  money  will  probably  be  as  low  &  plenty  as  it  is  high  &  scarce 
at  present;  the  rates  of  interest  for  the  last  two  months  for  the  best  paper 
secured  by  Bank  Stock  has  been  i  J  @  3  pr  Cent  pr  month  at  which  rate 
almost  any  amount  can  at  present  be  loaned  —  John  Forbes  as  well  as 
Bennett  will  no  doubt  give  you  every  information  r^arding  your  affairs 
under  their  direction,  the  latter  asked  my  advice  as  to  sending  out  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Carolus  dollars  by  this  Ship  w**  he  has  been  collecting  on  your  acc*  & 
I  advised  him  to  send  them  in  preference  to  selling  them  &  investing  the 
Am*  in  Cottons  w**  he  thinks  he  could  contract  for  at  9/  pr  yard;  they  will 
certainly  be  lower  than  this  a  month  or  two  hence,  or  certainly  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  &  if  to  be  had  @  8/  pr  yard  I  recommend  his  invest¬ 
ing  any  funds  that  he  may  hereafter  have  to  invest  in  them;  I  shall  write 
you  again  by  this  Ship  &  I  am 

Y”  very  truly 

JP.C 


Respected  Fd 

Jevons  Sons  &  Co. 


Philad:  7***  June  1837 


Our  last  was  6th  May  which  gave  you  an  intimation  to  what  we  were 
coming  and  you  have  doubtless  heard  from  your  other  fds:  and  the  public 
print  thro;  what  an  ordeal  we  have  passed  and  altho:  the  Suspension  of 
Specie  payments  was  a  sad  alternative  it  seemed  the  only  one  for  a  general 
run  had  commenced  and  would  have  emptied  the  vaults  of  all  the  Banks 
in  a  day  or  two,  confidence  was  gone  each  man  looked  on  his  neighbor  with 
distrust  the  crisis  had  arrived  the  blow  was  struck  and  we  all  fell  prostrate. 
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Since  the  period  of  Suspension  there  has  evidently  been  more  tranquility 
and  we  are  thinking  how  to  rise  again.  We  have  your  favours  of  ist  loth 
and  22nd  Apl:  the  Susquehannah  with  the  Tin  has  also  arrived  this  adds 
so  materially  to  our  debt  that  really  you  will  have  been  looking  with  anx¬ 
iety  for  its  liquidation  and  really  it  is  matter  of  disquietude  to  us  that  we 
can  yet  do  nothing  we  have  funds  at  command  that  would  pay  you  every 
dollar  but  Bank  Notes  wont  suit  you  Specie  seems  out  of  the  question  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  find  a  Bill  to  suit,  we  have  thought  of  sending  Stock 
of  some  kind  and  have  been  looking  for  some  suitable  kind  dont  impute 
negligence  or  want  of  ability  for  altho:  we  are  laying  out  of  many  Thou¬ 
sands  and  shall  for  some  time  yet  we  are  ready  to  pay  all  our  debts  as  they 
come  due  except  where  difficulties  like  the  present,  present  themselves. 

Hoping  soon  to  write  again  Remain 

Your  fds.  N.  Trotter  &  Co. 

New  Bedford  Aug*  31  1842 

W“  L.  Fisher 
Dear  Brother 

I  trust  that  I  may  now  congratulate  thee  and  myself  on  the  passage  of 
the  Tariff  Bill  —  which  appears  almost  certain  —  I  consider  it  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  our  concern  —  and  if  we  can  have  this  protection  and  I  can  sur¬ 
mount  the  frightful  difficulties  that  surround  me,  I  think  I  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  reimbursement  of  the  heavy  cost  of  that  concern  —  I  hardly 
think  it  will  affect  prices  much  this  fall  but  it  will  facilitate  sales  and  give  a 
firmness  to  the  market  —  and  in  the  Spring  I  doubt  not  give  us  better 
prices  for  both  iron  &  nails  —  I  shall  therefore  look  forward  to  having  a 
large  supply  of  both  ready  to  go  to  market  on  the  opening  of  navigation  — 
I  shall  depend  on  100  Tons  of  Slit  Iron  &  100  Tons  of  Hoops  —  both  of 
which  I  think  will  now  pay  —  Never  I  beseech  thee  forget  for  a  moment 
that  without  $25000  of  go^s  from  Duncannon  placed  at  my  disposal  be¬ 
fore  the  I**  of  July  next  I  shall  be  unable  to  meet  my  first  payments  and 
shall  have  to  make  an  assignment  —  Promise  me  these  and  I  shall  be 
happy  —  and  if  I  could  get  some  more  goods  before  winter  it  would  aid  me 
greatly  for  I  shall  be  sadly  cramped 

I  have  had  a  pleasant  letter  from  Thomas  which  I  thus  acknowledge, 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the  Success  of  the  pudling  with  wood  —  and  ex¬ 
pect  great  results  —  as  we  have  the  wood  which  otherwise  w^  be  worthless 
to  us  —  but  the  idea  of  the  expense  of  a  new  water  wheel  troubles  me  —  as 
everything  you  have  to  lay  out  there  takes  from  the  amount  of  goods  you 
will  be  able  to  give  me  —  Thomas  gives  me  good  accounts  of  the  prt^ess 
in  clearing  up  —  the  arrival  of  the  coal  by  rail  road  &c  —  As  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  judgement  on  the  bridges  —  it  looks  very  desirable  —  but  is 
out  of  the  question  for  the  same  reason  —  for  what  good  would  it  do  —  if 
I  had  to  sell  the  whole.  After  another  year  if  we  do  well  Something 
might  be  done  —  but  I  must  have  everything  the  estate  will  give  till  that 
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time  —  The  Situation  of  our  Store  gives  me  great  uneasiness  —  1  know  we 
are  suffering  from  the  causes  which  we  talked  about  —  I  feel  for  J.  Homer 
but  ought  we  in  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs  to  sacrifice  our  interests 
for  his  benefit  —  If  you  can  employ  him  elsewhere  I  shall  be  glad  —  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  the  Superintendence  of  that  Store. 

I  trust  you  have  sent  the  Nails  to  D.  Crocker  &  Co.  —  they  have  nearly 
sold  out  at  not  less  than  5  cts  —  but  do  not  want  them  unless  they  can  be 
r^ularly  supplied  —  Perhaps  they  had  better  go  in  my  name  and  I  will 
have  the  paper  sent  to  me  and  try  to  get  it  discounted  for  you  here  —  I 
want  to  know  to  write  to  them  as  1  find  a  letter  from  them  —  1  trust  the 
Nails  for  the  drafts  I  gave  you  will  go  to  Thomas  &  Blackwell  immediately 

—  They  want  them  if  not  more  than  200  Casks  at  a  time  —  pray  dont  de¬ 
fer  it  a  single  week  —  They  will  allow  drafts  at  sight  on  such  Nails  as  you 
may  send  them  for  acc‘  freight  to  Havre  de  Grace  —  They  said  they  could 
not  get  ;^8o  for  Slit  Iron,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Tariff  passes 

—  that  they  could  get  that  price  —  Thou  must  correspond  constantly  with 

them  but  pray  be  careful  and  accurate  —  and  promise  nothing  but  what 
you  can  perform  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  for  a  letter  at  least  once  a 
week  from  some  of  you  —  I  was  pleased  to  note  you  had  plenty  of  water 
again  —  I  am  very  busy  with  the  Ship,  which  turns  out  300  bbls  more  oil 
than  the  Captain  hailed  &  1  have  sold  some  at  68  cts  —  I  found  all  well  & 

our  dear  children  very  glad  to  have  us  with  them  again  —  Mother  is  well 

&  cheerful  as  usual  —  Hannah  nearly  recovered  and  gone  a  journey  —  My 
wife  desires  her  love  to  you  all  and  wants  to  know  how  Jane  is  —  Farewell, 
hoping  to  hear  often  and  at  length  — 

Thine  affect^ 

C.  VV.  Morgan 

P.  S.  I  enclose  3  dfts  dated  Septemr  at  4  mos  —  i  for 

500  for  Pope  &  Morgan  —  1  for  200  for  VV.  R.  Rod- 
man  &  I  for  1 1 200  for  .Andrew  Robeson  please  accept  & 
return  by  mail  Note  as  before  notice  to  be  sent  to  9 
South  Wharves  —  These  are  for  my  accommodation  but 
I  dont  expect  to  use  them. 

Cha*  W.  Morgan 


Cuban  Document,  i8i8 


This  is  the  final  page  of  a  power  of  attorney  assigned  by  certain  Cubans 
to  Don  Juan  Stoughton,  Spanish  Consul  in  Boston.  It  empowers  him 
to  request  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  intercede  in  con* 
nection  with  the  activities  of  an  insurgent  privateer  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
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The  Boston  Riot  of  1765 


A  CONTEMPORARY  accoufit  of  the  Boston  Riot  of  August,  1765,  was 
found  in  the  letter  book  of  Henry  Lloyd,  a  Boston  merchant  of  the 
time.  Though  opposed  to  any  trade  restrictions  that  would  hamper 
his  business  activities  Lloyd  had  no  sympathy  for  rioters.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising,  however,'  that  in  a  letter  book  filled  with  correspondence  of 
the  period,  there  should  be  only  one  letter  which  refers  at  any 
length  to  the  riot.  This  description,  though  brief,  makes  those  pre¬ 
revolutionary  activities  seem,  once  more,  strangely  alive: 


M'  William  Butler 
Sir 


Boston  Aug**  29***  1765 


.  .  .  We  have  been  here  for  about  a  Fortnight  past  in  the  utmost  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  Outrages  of  an  almost  Infernal  Mob,  who  have  acted  with¬ 
out  control  (till  the  2  last  nights)  threatning  many  of  the  most  respectable 
Inhabitants  with  destruction  to  their  Houses,  Furniture  &c,  which  on  the 
Evening  of  the  22**  Inst*  they  put  in  execution  against  William  Story  Esq' 
Deputy  Register  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  destruction  of  the  Win¬ 
dows  Doors  &c  of  his  House  &  Office  &  most  of  the  publick  papers  in  the 
latter,  then  proceeded  to  Benjamin  Hollowell  Jun'  Esq'  Comptroler  of  the 
Customs,  breake  his  Windows  of  his  House,  enterd  it  did  considerable 
Damage  to  the  Doors,  Shutters  &c,  and  demolish’d  the  China  &  some  of  the 
furniture,  but  to  close  the  Diabolical  Scene  they  proceeded  to  the  Lieu* 
Gov'*  &  almost  totally  demolished  his  House  inside  &  Out,  intirely  de- 
stroyd  all  the  furniture,  wearing  Apparell,  Robd  him  of  all  the  Plate,  about 
8  or  £900  Sterling  in  money,  very  little  of  which  is  recover’d,  5  or  6  other 
gentlemen  were  threatend  &  oblig’d  to  remove  all  their  Effects,  we  have 
now  a  military  watch  &  hope  shall  be  in  no  farther  danger  for  the  present 
1  am 

Your  hum*  Serv* 

(Henry  Lloyd) 


The  circumstances  which  led  up  to  that  hot-headed  demonstra¬ 
tion  were  briefly  as  follows:  England  had,  throughout  her  colonial 
history,  passed  numerous  trade  restrictions,  reserving  to  herself 
whatever  market  the  colonies  might  afford.  Had  these  restrictions 
been  enforced,  the  economic  development  of  the  colonies  would 
have  been  so  hampered  that  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  the  events 
of  history  might  have  been.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  To  Eng- 
gland’s  prime  ministers  such  as  Walpole  and  Newcastle,  the  colo- 
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nies  seemed  far  away  and  of  minor  importance;  domestic  problems 
monopolized  their  attention.  Development  in  the  colonies  was 
allowed  to  follow  its  own  course.  No  effort  was  made  to  enforce 
trade  laws,  and  smuggling  became  the  accepted  mode  for  colonial 
merchants. 

In  1763,  when  Grenville  came  to  the  ministry,  being  faced  with 
an  uncommonly  large  national  debt,  his  eyes  were  ever  open  to  new 
sources  of  revenue.  He  discovered  that,  because  of  the  non-enforce¬ 
ment  of  trade  laws,  the  duties  collected  in  America  paid  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  collection.  He  determined  to  revive  the 
“  Molasses  Act”  of  1733  and  to  enlarge  it  by  including  certain  other 
commodities.  Further,  he  introduced  the  Stamp  Act  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  revenue  by  requiring  stamps  on  all  legal  and  com¬ 
mercial  papers. 

The  colonists,  having  thus  far  prospered  with  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
terference  from  the  mother  country,  resented  this  sudden  intrusion. 
The  ‘‘Molasses  Act”  itself  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  completely 
stifle  colonial  trade.  The  Stamp  Act  irritated  even  further.  The 
already  protesting  colonists,  inflamed  by  such  leaders  as  Patrick 
Henry  and  James  Otis,  soon  organized  societies  of  ‘‘Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty”  throughout  the  colonies.  It  was  one  of  these  societies  that 
was  responsible  for  the  depredations  described  in  Henry  Lloyd’s 
letter.  The  Stamp  Act  congress  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  more 
conservative  colonists. 


British  Nationalism  in  1807 

In  these  exciting  days  when  nationalism  is  shaking  the  world  to 
its  depths,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  an  Englishman  voiced  himself 
in  1807.  The  following  remarkable  letter  is  among  the  manuscript 
possessions  of  Baker  Library.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  it  is  the  brief 
history  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  Russian  exchange. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  no  doubt  indebted  to  my  Friend  D'  Buchannan  for  the  unexpected 
attention  you  have  honord  me  with  in  presenting  me  with  a  copy  of  your 
pamphlet  on  the  Bullion  Committee,  for  which  I  return  you  my  most  cor¬ 
dial  acknowledgements. 

It  is  the  most  complete  Book  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  and  in¬ 
deed  leaves  hardly  anything  more  to  be  Said  on  that  Subject. 
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I  was  almost  ashamed  to  let  D'  Buchannan  put  into  his  pocket  the  few 
observations  I  had  made  on  reading  M'  Huskissons  pamphlet  they  being 
merely  memorandums  to  furnish  me  with  materials  to  argue  the  question 
in  the  course  of  conversation  against  the  advocates  of  that  pamphlet. 
Little  therefore  did  1  expect  that  you  Sir,  should  have  thought  them  of  im¬ 
portance  enough  to  incorporate  into  your  valuable  work.  But  since  you 
have  thought  proper  to  associate  them  with  your  own  masterly  composi¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  myself  much  flattered  by  your  having  done 
so,  and  only  regret  that  they  are  not  better  worth  your  acceptance. 

And  now  Sir,  since  I  have  introduced  myself  to  your  notice  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  observations  on  a  Subject  with 
which  you  are  officially  connected  —  I  mean,  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
granting  indiscriminate  Licences  to  foreign  Ships  for  the  Baltic.  —  This 
has  been  a  constant  theme  of  regret  for  these  four  years  past  to  every  Brit¬ 
ish  Merchant  who  is  anxious  to  uphold  the  honor,  the  pK>wer,  and  the  In¬ 
terest  of  the  British  Empire.  This  System  appears  to  me  to  counteract 
that  prc^ressive  prosperity  of  the  Country  so  ably  Stated  in  your  Book  of 
Estimates.  But  lest  1  should  be  suspected  of  being  biased  by  an /  interested 
motive;  I  think  it  right  to  apprise  you,  that  though  1  have  had  a  House  in 
S‘  Petersburg  of  30  Years  Standing  under  the  firm  of  Cattley  Prescott  & 
Co.,  yet  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  retire  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
property  from  thence  before  the  Embargo  took  place  in  Octob'  1807, 
and  my  partners  having  since  left  Russia,  I  have  now  no  concern  there,  nor 
inclination  to  renew  my  Establishment  even  if  a  peace  were  to  take  place. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  principal  motives  which  have  induced  the  Hon’’‘* 
Board  of  Trade  to  grant  these  licences  —  They  are  I  believe  — 

I®*  That  the  Revenue  may  profit  by  the  Duties  on  the  importation  of 
Baltic  produce. 

2d>y  That  Naval  Stores  being  indispensibly  necessary  —  particularly 
Hemp  and  Masts,  they  must  be  had  at  any  rate,  and  by  whatever 
means. 

3**'^  That  our  Colonial  produce  &  manufactures  could  not  find  their 
way  to  the  Continent,  but  by  these  neutral  ships  with  Licences. 

Allowing  then  all  the  weight  that  can  be  desired  to  these  considerations 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  I  must  contend  that  4  years  experience  has 
proved  that  these  licences  (indiscriminately  granted)  have  had  a  fatal 
effect  on  this  Country,  both  in  a  commercial  and  a  political  point  of  view. 

To  avoid  wearing  your  patience  I  will  just  State  my  ideas  of  the  effect 
of  NOT  granting  any  Licences  to  the  Baltic,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
Sending  Goods  out  oj  this  Country. 

Russia  &  Prussia  would  be  overwhelmed  with  their  own  produce 
and  though  when  one  States  this  in  Argument,  the  reply  is  fre¬ 
quently —  “What  can  we  do  without  Hemp,  Masts,  fit*”?  —  I 
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leave  to  ask  —  “ v/hat  these  countries  can  do  with  thenty*  if 
you  grant  no  licences?  —  They  would  be  compell’d  to  endeavour 
to  send  them  to  some  part  of  Europe  under  the  domination  of 
B^jonaparte,  and  our  Cruisers  would  have  the  chance  of  capturing 
them  in  transit’n,  by  which  means  we  should  get  Ships  Caigos 
and  all  for  nothing,  instead  of  giving  Convoys  to  foreigners  which 
in  fact  are  all  Enemies  Ships  under  pretended  neutral  flags,  and 
many  of  them  Slip  into  Holland  after  taking  the  benefit  of  these 
Convoys  till  they  come  off  that  coast. 

2<*iy  You  would  in  this  way  turn  the  Tables  upon  Buonaparte  and  his 
Satellites  by  taking  Enemies  property  (as  they  confiscate  ours)  — 
Such  property  not  being  insurable  at  Lloyds  for  want  of  Licences. 

3diy  ^ouid  Save  the  Expense  of  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  for 
which  I  never  saw  any  use  but  that  of  protecting  these  foreigners. 

4thiy  ^ould  Save  the  Nation  the  immense  drain  of  6  or  7  millions 
annually  to  foreigners  for  freights.  —  You  State  these  Freights 
at  £5  p  Ton  (Considerations  p*  91)  but  they  have  never  been 
less  than  £i  5  p  Ton  for  Hemp  £i  2  p  Ton  for  Tall"  —  (three  times 
as  much  as  was  ever  given  to  a  British  Ship)  —  which  on  700,000 
Tons  makes  nearly  10  Millions  out  of  which  I  should  not  think 
they  could  lay  out  in  this  Country  so  much  as  3  or  4  Millions  for 
Expences. 

5*’  It  would  correct  that  haughty  sentiment  which  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernm**  have  always  arrogated  to  themselves  —  That  England 
being  wholly  dependant  on  them  for  Naval  Stores  must  ever 
truckle  to  them,  although  they  in  fact  owe  their  late  importance 
in  the  Scale  of  Europe  entirely  to  English  capitals.  I  say  their 
late  importance,  because  since  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  they  have  been 
entirely  under  Subjection  to  Buonaparte  and  will  obey  his  Man¬ 
date  jn  every  thing  rather  than  go  to  War  with  him  —  They 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  up  Finland  to  the  poor  weak  Sweeds 
if  they  were  but  sure  of  his  letting  them  keep  quiet  possession  of 
Livonia. 

6'»  And  the  main  thing  of  all  is  to  show  to  all  the  Countries  in  Europe 
that  are  under  the  control  of  the  French,  that  we  have  exercised 
our  forbearance  towards  them  much  too  long.  —  We  have  been 
nursing  up  Vipers  to  Sting  us.  —  We  have  supposed  that  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark  (and  now  Sweden)  were  our  Friends,  though 
ostensibly  our  Enemies.  But  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  Cargos  at 
a  time  of  our  Manufactures  &  Colonial  produce  conflscated,  the 
amount  of  which  makes  a  large  Item  in  our  Custom  house  Ex¬ 
ports,  but  for  which  not  one  Shilling  either  of  Bullion  or  anything 
else  will  ever  return  to  Britain. 
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Many  of  these  cargos  are  it  is  true  Insured  at  Lloyds;  but  this  makes 
little  difference  —  The  weak  underwriters  cannot  Stand  the  losses,  and  if 
they  could,  the  losses  still  fall  on  England,  while  the  Cargos  are  in  fact 
given  to  foreigners,  of  which  the  French  get  a  large  proportion. 

In  this  nouvel  State  of  things  a  new  System  of  arrangement  in  Trade 
becomes  necessary  —  If  foreigners  want  our  Colonial  produce  &  Manu¬ 
factures,  let  them  come,  or  Send  over  &  buy  them  —  In  this  way  we 
should  perhaps  have  only  half  the  trade,  but  we  should  get  a  quid  pro 
quoy  and  by  granting  no  licenses  for  Importation,  we  sh**  most  likely  obtain 
by  capture,  one  fourth  part  of  the  Baltic  produce  that  we  now  pay  our 
money  for.  But  to  pay  for  Imports  and  get  nothing  for  our  Exports  must 
exhaust  the  Country.  I  only  wish  this  System  to  be  tried  for  One  Year, 
and  this  is  a  favorable  time  for  putting  it  into  effect;  for  we  have  now 
such  an  abundance  of  Baltic  Articles,  that  they  are  nearly  all  at  peace 
prices. 

Should  the  System  which  I  recommend  fail,  it  will  then  be  time  enough 
to  grant  Licences  again,  to  nurse  up  these  foreigners,  and  acknowledge  (as 
we  now  appear  to  do)  that  we  are  dependant  upon  them;  but  it  will  never¬ 
theless  be  a  fatal  dependance,  and  must  paralize  the  National  resources.  — 
Even  in  this  case  Licences  must  be  granted  Sparingly,  and  only  for  such 
articles  as  Hemp,  Masts,  Corn  and  to  Ships  Specified  by  name  — 
whereas,  as  things  have  been  conducted  of  late,  our  licences  have  been 
made  quite  an  Article  of  Traffick  — 

Blank  Licences  have  been  sold  in  Sweden  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic 
by  Scores  (I  had  almost  said  by  Hundreds,)  and  it  is  well  known  that  Rus¬ 
sian  Transports  have  currantly  had  them  on  board  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  protect  them  against  British  Cruisers  while  carrying  provisions  from 
Cronstradt  to  their  armies  in  Finland. 

As  I  have  room  in  my  paper  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  Russian 
Exchange,  the  State  of  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Russian  finances, 
which  are  in  a  miserable  State  for  carrying  on  their  warlike  operations  out 
of  Russia,  though  they  can  manage  well  enough  in  Russia,  as  they  can  levy 
supplies  of  Flour  and  provisions  for  their  armies  in  the  produce  itself,  in¬ 
stead  of  purchasing  it  with  Money. 

You  will  have  observ’d  by  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  that  a 
modern  Ruble  of  1 802  was  assayed  by  M'  Rob.  Brinley,  and  it  contained 
13  dw‘*  1 1  gr.  of  Silver,  which  at  5/2  p  oz.  is  worth  40!**  and  this  is  the  true 
value  of  a  Silver  Ruble,  and  when  I  first  went  to  Russia  (in  1773)  there  was 
hardly  anything  to  be  seen  but  Silver  money,  though  the  Current  Coin  of  the 
Country  was  Copper. 

About  the  Year  1778  the  Government  b^an  to  issue  their  paper  which 
they  call’d  Bank  Notes,  which  being  payable  in  Copper,  they  bore  a  Small 
Agio  (of  I  p  C*)  loss  against  Silver  and  at  that  rate  they  continued  for 
Some  Years. 

The  Notes  gradually  encreased,  and  the  Silver  as  gradually  disappearing 
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the  Agio  rose  when  I  left  Russia  in  1788  to  10  or  1 2  p  C*  and  the  Ex**  fell  on 
London  much  in  the  same  proportion. 

When  my  partners  left  Russia  in  1 807  the  Ex**  was  then  30**  p  Ruble  and 
from  that  period  when  the  English  were  all  driven  away  from  Russia  and 
the  factory  broke  up;  it  has  gradually  fallen  from  30**  to  p  Ruble 
which  was  the  Ex**  by  the  last  Letters  from  thence,  and  for  a  Silver  Ruble, 
4  Rubles  were  paid  in  Bank  Notes,  and  that  by  a  direct  Agio  upon  the  Note 
although  they  are  forced  upon  the  public  as  a  legal  tender. 

The  mark’d  distinction  between  these  (and  all  merely  Gov*  Notes)  and 
our  Bank  Notes  is  evident  —  Those  have  no  limit,  and  their  Security  is  pre¬ 
carious  —  Ours  are  limited  to  a  much  less  amo*  than  the  demands  of  the 
Country  require  (though  of  late  somewhat  extended)  and  their  Security 
was  proved  in  1797  to  rest  on  ?l  property  of  above  40/  —  in  the  pound. 

The  complaints  of  the  Advocates  for  the  Bullion  Committee  are  —  that 
the  Bank  has  been  getting  immensely  rich  ever  since  —  Ergo  (I  say)  the 
public  have  the  better  Security  for  the  Notes. 

I  am  obliged  to  write  laconically,  that  I  may  leave  room  to  Subscribe 
myself—  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obliged  Hble  Ser* 
Step®  Cattley 

Camberwell  7***  January  1811. 

Secretary’s  Column 

ACQUISITIONS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  W.  B.  Storey,  President,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
System,  Chicago:  eighteen  photographs  of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
operation  on  this  railway  system. 

From  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia:  eleven  photr^raphs, 
showing  an  airplane  view  of  the  Baldwin  plant  and  the  activities  carried 
on  in  the  plant. 

From  Paul  J.  Wielandy,  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Paul  J.  Wielandy,  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  an  Industry y  1933. 

From  Ralph  Budd,  President,  Burlington  Lines,  Chicago:  thirteen  photo¬ 
graphs,  showing  the  outstanding  mechanical  devices  used  on  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Lines  and  the  loading  of  coal  in  the  cars  at  the  coal  mine. 

From  W.  M.  Steuart,  Director  of  the  Census,  Washington:  Fifteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1930:  Agriculture,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I;  Manu¬ 
factures,  1929,  Vol.  II. 
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From  R.  S.  Simmons,  Assistant  Advertising  Manager,  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles:  Rahno  Mabel  MacCurdy,  The  History 
oj  the  Fruit  Growers  Exchange ^  >9^5;  The  Story  of  California  Oranges  and 
Lemonsy  published  by  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  1932;  Sunkist 
Educational  Exhibity  prepared  by  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange; 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1 237,  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  a  Cooperative  Citrus-Marketing  Agency y  1924. 

From  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Montreal:  R.  G.  MacBeth, 
Romance  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  y  1924;  E.  W.  Beatty,  reprints  of 
jtwo  speeches,  1933- 

From  Danforth  VV.  Comins,  Boston:  the  corporate  records  and  stock 
records  of  Al.  A.  Rosenbush  Company,  supplementing  the  books  and 
papers  of  that  company  previously  received. 

From  Commonwealth  Shoe  &  Leather  Company,  Boston:  one  journal, 
1884-85;  one  cash  book,  1884-88. 

From  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee,  Florida:  Statistics  of  Florida 
Apiculture  and  Related  Enterprises -y  Neill  Rhodes,  From  Field  to  Market 
with  Florida  Vegetables;  Florida  Resources  and  Sports y  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

From  Mrs.  Bella  C.  Landauer,  New  York  City:  a  package  of  trade  cards. 

From  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey: 
twelve  bound  volumes,  comprising  Life  Experiences  of  One  Hundred 
Average  Men\  Life  Insurance  Fables;  Estate  and  Inheritance  Taxation; 
and  six  pamphlets  on  The  Knack  of  Selling. 

From  Herbert  Nash,  Nash  &  Hopkins,  Boston:  A  Century  of  Service  181J- 
79/5,  copyright  1915  by  Silas  Peirce  &  Co.  Ltd. 

From  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans:  A  Brief  Survey 
of  the  Natural  Resources  of  Louisianoy  Bulletin  No.  13,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  New  Orleans,  1931. 

From  C.  S.  Henshaw,  Publicity  Manager,  Noyes  Buick  Company,  Boston; 
a  collection  of  photographs  of  ancient  automobiles  included  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  prepared  by  the  Noyes  Buick  Company,  at  Boston,  February  22, 

1933- 

From  L.  W.  Jenkins,  Curator,  Peabody  Institute,  Salem;  correspondence 
of  1.  C.  Atkinson,  Manager,  with  Edward  S.  Waters,  Salem,  President, 
regarding  operations  of  Ajax  Metal  Hoop  Company,  Mattapan,  1912- 

1915- 

From  Joseph  Lillich,  Statistician,  Rochester  Telephone  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York:  copies  of  American  Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Com¬ 
pany  reports  for  the -years  I9i3>  1919)  1923  and  1924. 

From  A.  D.  McDonald,  President,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  thirty-four  photographs,  illustrating  phases  of  railroad  mechanical 
action  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  Lines. 

From  Thomas  T.  Taber,  Madison,  New  Jersey:  Baldwin  Locomotives  for 
April  and  October,  1923. 
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From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  Edward  R.  Grier,  The  Depression  as  it  Ap¬ 
pears  to  a  Business  Man^  1933;  Oliver  E.  Glenn,  The  Sources  of  Error ^ 
1933;  Oscar  Newfang,  Capitalism  and  Communism.  A  Reconciliation y 
1932;  David  Livingston  Crawford,  Can  Nations  be  Neighbors?  1932; 
William  F.  Fowler,  For  Americay  An  Interpretation  Plany  1932;  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Annual  Report,  1932;  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  tVe  the 
PeopUy  1932;  T.  S.  Knowlson,  Selling  Your  Ability y  1933;  J.  George 
Frederick,  Readings  in  Economic  Planningy  1932;  Fishing  Masters’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Fishermen  oj  the  Atlanticy  1926;  William  G.  Stevens,  A 
Worm's  Eye  View  oJ  Business  y  1933;  Harrison  E.  Fryberger,  Riches  for 
all;  The  Taxation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation y  published  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1932;  Federal  Trade  Commission 
News  Releases,  1933;  four  Government  Bulletins  on  Chain  Stores,  1932 
and  1933;  Employment  and  Earnings  of  Building  Tradesmen  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1933;  house  organs  and  other  publications  and  advertising  material. 

From  .A.  C.  Tozzer,  Executive  Vice-President,  Turner  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City:  eighteen  photographs  of  distinctive  buildings  in 
various  stages  of  completion  involved  in  the  operations  of  this  company. 

From  Charles  E.  Tuttle,  Rutland,  Vermont:  various  catalogues,  including: 
Stewart  Cook-Stove,  1865;  The  Falls  Rivet  and  Machine  Company, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  Power  Transmission;  illustrated  catalogue  of  Im¬ 
proved  Astronomical  Engineering  and  Surveying,  1865;  collections  of 
speeches  delivered  for  and  against  Bimetalism  and  other  forms  of  Cur¬ 
rency  Legislation;  Tariff  Regulations  during  the  period  1880-1900. 

From  Ulen  and  Company,  New  York  City:  The  New  Water  Supply  for 
Athens y  Piraeus  and  Environs y  an  illustrated  booklet,  issued  in  1931. 

From  Hon.  Joel  C.  Hudson,  American  Consul,  Melbourne,  Australia:  The 
Pastoral  Review  y  No.  i,  Vol.  XLII,  January  16,  1932;  Wool  Survey  y  July, 
1932,  published  by  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London. 

From  North  China  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai,  China:  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  the  year 

1932. 

From  Institute  of  Historical  Research,  Miss  Margery  Fletcher,  Assistant 
Secretary,  University  of  London,  London,  England:  Bulletin  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Historical  Researchy  V’ol.  X,  Number  30,  February,  1933- 

From  Comite  Central  des  Houilleres  de  France,  Paris:  Henri  de  Peyerim- 
hoff,  L’Office  des  Houilleres  Sinistrees,  du  Nord  et  du  pas-de-Calaix, 
et  les  Charbons  de  Reparations. 

From  Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank,  Berlin:  annual  report  of  the  bank  for 

‘932. 

From  Handels-Hochschule,  Berlin:  eight  dissertations  by  scholars  of  the 
Handels-Hochschule. 

From  Prof.  Mr.  N.  W.  Posthumus,  Secretary,  Nederlandsch  Economisch- 
Historisch  Archief,  Amsterdam:  P.  Kuin,  Jr.,  Het  Eiland  MarkeUy  1932. 

From  Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank,  Budapest,  Hungary:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Sixty-fifth  business  yeary  1932. 
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From  Census  and  Statistics  Bureau,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Statistical 
Report  on  the  Factory  and  Building  Production  of  the  Dominion  of  Neva 
Zealand  for  the  year  igjr-j2;  Monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics  y  January, 
1933;  Neva  Zealand  Official  Year-Booky  1933. 

From  Ministerio  de  Agricultura,  &  Industria  &  Comercio,  Madrid,  Spain: 
Informacidn  Comercial  EspaHohy  for  October  and  December,  1932,  and 
two  copies  for  January,  1933;  Exportaciony  for  November  and  December, 

1932- 

From  Hon.  Robert  Hamden,  American  Consul,  Gdteborg,  Sweden:  Skan- 
ska  Cement  Aktiebolaget  iSyi-igjt. 

From  Svenska  Sockerfabriks  Aktiebolaget,  Malmo,  Sweden:  Deb  Svenska 
Betsockerindustrien  Vol.  i,  1932. 

From  Directeur  Gen4rale,  Banque  Nationale  Suisse,  Zurich,  Switzerland: 
La  Banque  Nationale  Suissey  1907-1932. 
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Note:  The  Business  Historical  Society  proposes  to  offer  to  its  members  and 
to  other  readers  of  its  Bulletin  in  a  series  of  articles,  descriptions  of  the 
large  societies  and  libraries  whose  purposes  are,  at  least  in  part,  similar  to 
ours.  Such  sketches  will  be  not  only  of  interest  to  ail  members  of  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Historical  Society,  but  also  of  value  to  research  students  in  the  field 
of  business  history. 

We  are  happy  to  present  herewith  a  description  of  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem,  contributed  at  our  solicitation  by  Mr.  Howard  Corning,  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Manuscript 
Division  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  Library,  and  who  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  assembly  of  the  present  large  collection  of  business  documents 
in  Baker  Library. 


The  Essex  Institute  of  Salem 

By  Howard  Corning,  Secretary 

As  A  depository  of  source  material  relating  to  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  the  Essex  Institute  holds  a  unique  position.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  natural  to  turn  to  Salem  for  material  on  ocean  shipping. 
In  decades  past,  Salem  wharves  were  lined  with  vessels  which 
Salem  merchants  had  built  and  manned,  and  which  brought  rich 
products  from  every  civilized  and  barbaric  land.  There  were  East¬ 
ern  ports  where  the  names  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti¬ 
more  were  scarcely  known,  but  where  Salem  was  supposed  to  be  the 
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great  emporium  of  the  West.  Letters  addressed  “Salem,  U.  S. 
reached  their  destinations  without  delay.  In  1825,  there  were  one 
hundred  ninety-eight  vessels  flying  Salem  signals,  and  Salem  ships 
were  the  first  to  display  the  American  flag  in  many  foreign  ports,  as 
well  as  to  open  trade  with  St.  Petersburg,  Zanzibar,  Sumatra,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Bombay,  Batavia,  Arabia,  Madagascar  and  .Australia. 

With  such  a  background  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  years  much 
attention  has  been  given  by  the  Essex  Institute  to  collecting  books 
and  manuscripts  having  a  maritime  interest,  and  as  a  result  a  ma¬ 
rine  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  many  old  and  rare,  are 
here  found.  .An  indefatigable  search  for  old  log  books  has  resulted 
in  the  assembling  of  1500  or  more  original  logs  of  Salem  and  Essex 
County  shipmasters.  On  the  shelves  are  logs  of  the  Derbys,  who 
opened  the  .American  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1784,  the  trade  with  China  a  year  later  and  the  East  Indian  trade 
in  1788,  when  they  were  the  first  to  raise  the  .American  flag  in  Bom¬ 
bay  and  Calcutta.  In  the  handwriting  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  is  a 
group  of  log  books  in  which,  as  Inspector  of  the  Journals  of  the  East 
India  Marine  Society,  he  copied  the  voyages  of  its  members.  There 
are  also  logs  of  some  of  the  earliest  .American  ships  to  sail  to  Japan, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Madagascar,  the  Isle  of  France,  Sumatra,  Manila 
and  Mocha.  Many  of  these  books  are  embellished  with  drawings 
of  vessels  and  the  topography  of  and  scenery  in  foreign  lands,  and 
some  contain  romantic  episodes  of  the  voyages,  aside  from  the 
nautical  records. 

But  perhaps  most  valuable  and  useful  of  all  are  the  thousands  of 
business  manuscripts,  letters,  bills  and  miscellaneous  items  from 
the  families  of  the  great  shipping  merchants  of  this  locality.  Many 
of  such  papers  are  mounted  in  books;  others  are  arranged  in  manu¬ 
script  boxes;  but  all  are  available  for  research  work.  The  collection 
is  made  up  of  manuscripts  from  such  families  as  Orne,  Derby,  Pea¬ 
body,  Gray,  Crowninshield,  Ropes,  .Allen,  Silsbee,  Stone,  Emmer- 
ton,  Hathorne,  Wheatland,  Bertram  and  Rogers.  .A  recent  large 
and  valuable  acquisition  is  a  collection  of  Pingree  account  books 
and  manuscripts  which  belonged  to  the  father  of  the  late  David 
Pingree,  and  include  not  only  early  nineteenth-century  shipping 
papers,  but  much  material  relating  to  the  early  years  of  the  Naum- 
keag  Steam  Cotton  Company,  organized  in  1839,  the  Ipswich 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  extensive  lumber  business  in 
Maine,  which  for  years  has  been  the  principal  interest  of  the  Pingree 
family. 
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A  peculiarly  large  file  of  Price  Currents,  foreign  and  domestic,  is 
of  value  to  those  interested  in  a  study  of  commodity  prices.  They 
range  from  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  well  up  to  the 
1 890’s.  The  New  York  and  Boston  price  currents  are  full  and  com¬ 
plete,  with  a  considerable  number  of  New  Orleans,  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Savannah,  etc. 
Some  foreign  ports  represented  are  Canton,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
.Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Auchland,  Bangkok,  Barcelona,  Batavia, 
Bombay,  Bremen,  Buenos  Ayres,  Calcutta,  Copenhagen,  Deme- 
rara,  Foochow,  Genoa,  Gibraltar,  Hamburg,  Hankow,  Havana, 
Havre,  Java,  Leghorn,  Liverpool,  London,  Macao,  Manila,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Melbourne,  Naples,  Padang,  Penang,  Rotterdam,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Singapore,  Stockholm,  Sydney,  Trieste,  Yokohama.  Many 
of  these  papers  have  been  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
shipping  merchants. 

The  Institute  has  in  its  custody  all  of  the  Custom  House  records 
and  files  of  Essex  County  ports  —  Salem  and  Beverly,  Newbury- 
port,  Marblehead  and  Gloucester.  This  is  a  tremendous  mass  of 
material  which  still  requires  much  assorting  and  arranging,  for 
which  adequate  funds  are  not  at  present  forthcoming.  However, 
they  are  usable  for  research,  inasmuch  as  the  papers  are  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order. 

Closely  allied  to  shipping  and  trade  with  the  Far  East,  a  library 
of  more  than  4CO0  volumes  concerning  China  and  the  Chinese  is 
maintained  by  the  Institute.  This  collection  was  made  possible 
many  years  ago  by  a  memorial  fund  bequeathed  by  a  sister  of  Gen. 
Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  who,  a  native  of  Salem,  was  the  leader 
of  the  “ Ever-victorious  Army”  at  the  time  of  the  Taiping  Rebel¬ 
lion.  Many  of  these  books  are  old  and  rare,  especially  in  the  field  of 
scarce  periodicals  like  the  Canton  Register.  This  library  is  espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  books  on  Missions,  and  also  includes  such  classifica¬ 
tions  as  Religion  and  Philosophy,  Social  Conditions,  Economics, 
Government,  Literature,  History,  Fine  Arts  and  Science.  A  fine 
collection  of  books  on  Oriental  Numismatics,  presented  by  the  late 
John  Robinson,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  Institute’s  large 
collection  of  Oriental,  European  and  United  States  coins.  A  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  whole  library  has  been  published  by  the  Institute. 

A  collection  of  thousands  of  account  books  of  early  New  England 
business  is  one  of  the  important  departments  of  this  Institute. 
While  there  are  larger  collections  in  the  country,  there  are  probably 
none  covering  so  long  a  period  —  nearly  three  hundred  years.  For 
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example,  there  are  the  Curwen  accounts,  running  from  1651  to 
1740,  with  prices  of  commodities  sold  to  the  early  families  of  this 
section  of  New  England.  The  Philip  English  accounts,  covering  the 
period  1670-1740,  give  a  history  of  the  fishing  business  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  of  New  England’s  greatest  seventeenth-century  mer¬ 
chants.  Almost  every  trade,  occupation  and  profession  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  account-book  department,  making  it  very  useful 


Lye-Taplev  Shoe  Shop 

Built  in  Lynn  before  1800,  probably  first  exhibition  of  its  kind  in  America 


source  material.  There  are  ship  builders,  coopers,  ship  chandlers, 
blacksmiths,  merchants  conducting  general  stores  and  dealings  in 
both  dry  and  West  India  goods,  stage  companies,  turnpike  cor¬ 
porations,  mills,  tailors,  weavers,  farmers,  painters,  tool  makers, 
shoemakers,  tanners  and  curriers,  fishermen,  wheelwrights,  cabinet 
makers,  distillers,  masons,  paper  hangers  and  glaziers,  silversmiths, 
printers  and  publishers,  block  makers,  watch  and  clock  makers, 
hide  and  leather  workers,  hatters,  comb  makers,  apothecaries,  phy¬ 
sicians,  lawyers,  tavern  keepers,  etc. 
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Among  these  manuscript  documents  are  also  early  records  of 
banking,  including  those  of  the  Salem  bank,  beginning  in  1792;  and 
early  marine  insurance  company  records,  of  Salem,  Gloucester  and 
Marblehead,  beginning  about  1800.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  at  this  port,  which  took  place  after  trade  was  opened  between 
Salem  and  the  East  Indies,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
insurance  companies,  at  whose  offices  the  merchants  met  to  trans¬ 
act  business,  to  read  the  papers  and  to  recount  the  perils  they  had 
encountered.  Previous  to  this  period,  marine  insurance  was  under¬ 
written  by  individuals,  and  the  Institute  has  much  material  relating 
to  that  phase  of  insurance,  dating  from  1750,  while  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  policies  earlier  than  that  scattered  through  the  manuscripts, 
as  yet  un-indexed.  Fire  and  life  insurance  are  likewise  included  in 
this  collection. 

The  newspaper  department  contains  thousands  of  volumes  of 
Essex  County,  Salfem  and  Boston  newspapers,  which  are  constantly 
in  use  for  source  material.  Research  workers  are  drawing  more  and 
and  more  upon  old  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  collection  at  the  Essex  Institute  is 
quite  complete  within  the  range  of  its  interest. 

The  Essex  Institute  Library  of  more  than  500,000  books  and 
pamphlets  includes  26,000  of  Essex  County  authors  and  imprints, 
and  several  thousand  on  genealogy  and  American  history.  There 
are  also  rare  and  early  broadsides,  some  of  which  are  unique;  New 
England  railroad  reports;  witchcraft  documents;  first  editions  of 
Hawthorne,  Whittier,  and  other  Essex  County  authors,  and  the 
largest  collection  of  Whittier  letters,  originals,  and  copies,  in  the 
country;  bookplates,  autograph  letters,  and  a  music  collection; 
silhouettes  of  American  workmanship  in  a  variety  of  subjects;  and 
a  photograph  department  of  15,000  negatives  of  old  houses,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  portraits,  prints  from  which  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  Museum  is  internationally  known  for  its  objects  illustrating 
the  domestic  life  of  New  England  for  the  past  three  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  Art  Gallery  are  shown  more  than  300  portraits  by  all  the 
early  American  artists.  The  Institute  owns  two  fine  Mclntire 
houses  in  Salem  —  the  Peirce-Nichols  house,  built  in  1782,  and  the 
Gardner-Pingree  house,  built  in  1804,  both  of  which  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  of  each  week. 
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Beginnings  of  the  Machine  Age  in  New 
England:  Documents  Relating  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  Power  Loom 


By  Jonathan  T.  Lincoln 


Any  attempt  to  describe  the  beginnings  of  the  Machine  Age  in  the 
United  States  leads  the  investigator  back  to  the  early  records  of  the 
New  England  textile  mills,  for  machine  building  in  this  country  — 
using  the  term  machinery  in  its  modern  meaning  —  had  its  origin 
in  the  workshops  of  the  first  cotton  factories.  Among  the  heroes  of 
the  period  of  beginnings  are  David  Wilkinson,  —  the  Pawtucket 
blacksmith,  who,  in  1790,  assisted  Samuel  Slater  to  build  the  first 
Arkwright  machinery  to  be  successfully  operated  in  the  United 
States,  and  who,  twenty  years  later,  set  up  one  of  the  earliest  inde¬ 
pendent  machine  shops  in  New  England,  —  and  Erancis  Cabot 
Lowell,  who,  in  1814,  introduced  power  weaving  at  the  factory  in 
Waltham,  thus  setting  in  motion  the  chain  of  events  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  great  machine  shops  at  lx)well. 

During  the  first  period  of  beginnings,  1790-1814,  Slater’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  paramount.  In  constructing  their  machinery,  Slater 
and  his  immediate  followers  in  Rhode  Island  and  Southern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  followed  closely  English  traditions;  but  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell  and  Paul 
Moody,  the  skilful  .Amesbury  mechanic  engaged  by  the  new  com¬ 
pany  to  carry  out  Lowell’s  designs,  introduced  a  new  element  in 
cotton  mill  practice,  —  and  at  Waltham  produced  the  first  typically 
American  labor-saving  machinery.  In  this  manner  there  grew  up  in 
the  early  cotton  manufacture  two  methods,  now  generally  known  as 
the  Rhode  Islatid  and  the  Waltham  systems.  The  mills  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  district  continued  to  follow  the  English  traditions,  while  the 
great  factories  built  at  Lowell  and  other  manufacturing  centers 
north  of  Boston  adopted  and  developed  the  Waltham  system.  In 
time  the  two  systems  of  machine  building  interacted,  modifying  one 
another;  but  in  the  beginning  the  two  methods  were  quite  distinct, 
calling  for  careful  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  historian. 
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In  the  Baker  Library  may  be  found  useful  source  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  beginnings  of  machine  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
Slater  collection  has  already  yielded  satisfying  glimpses  of  David 
Wilkinson,  heretofore  a  shadowy  figure  in  this  neglected  period  of 
our  economic  history;  while  the  records  of  the  Boston  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  supplemented  by  the  recently  acquired  Lowell 
Machine  Shop  collection,  makes  possible  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  development  of  the  Waltham  system.  The  story  is  hidden,  for 
the  most  part,  in  ledgers  and  journals,  time  books  and  shop  records, 
there  being  little  in  the  form  of  letters  and  other  direct  documents. 
However,  among  the  few  loose  papers  preserved  with  the  records  of 
the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  are  a  number  of  documents, 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  of  very  real  value  to  any  scholar  who 
undertakes  to  picture  the  beginnings  of  the  machine  age  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  papers  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell  himself,  and  because  it  is  —  so  far  as  we  now 
know  —  the  only  fragment  of  his  correspondence  which  has  escaped 
destruction,  it  is  here  printed  in  full: 


June  9***.  i8i6 

Mr  David  Greenough 
Dear  Sir 

The  original  proposal  which  I  made  to  you  and  to  which  you  ac- 
ceeded,  was  that  we  might  see  your  ihachinery  and  copy  from  it  as  far  as  we 
pleased  provided  we  would  permit  you  to  have  the  use  of  our  patent  Looms 
and  warping  machine  and  permit  you  to  copy  our  Dressing  machine.  The 
Quill  winder  I  stated  to  you  did  not  belong  to  us  and  we  could  sell  you  no 
rights  about  it  —  it  having  been  in  part  copied  from  one  of  M'  Stowells 
which  would  not  work  but  which  we  had  patented.  This  bargain  I  consider 
totally  distinct  from  the  other  &  I  refused  to  go  to  Lancaster  to  even  look 
at  your  machinery  till  you  agreed  to  it.  You  then  proposed  to  me  the  day 
we  went  to  Waltham  that  we  should  make  for  you  and  you  for  us  and  in  this 
profKJsal  the  said  bargain  was  made  we  were  to  receive  your  frame  at  $c)po. 
and  deliver  you  our  machinery  $90  per  loom  for  8  looms  a  Dressing  machine 
like  the  old  one  for  $^00.  with  any  addition  it  might  cost  to  make  it  like  the 
new  one  if  that  should  be  preferred,  A  Warping  machine  like  our  last  at 
2§o$  and  one  of  the  Quill  winder  for  175I  you  paying  also  for  Stowells 
Patent. 

I  have  asked  M'  Moody  why  his  prices  are  so  much  higher  than  the 
prices  just  named.  He  says  he  still  expects  to  build  at  their  prices  for  our 
new  manufactory  taking  time  and  doing  all  parts  of  the  work  by  the  job. 
But  that  even  then  he  would  not  undertake  to  build  for  any  one  else  at 
them  prices  because  the  expence  of  putting  things  together  the  use  of  the 
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shop  &  tools  and  files,  with  numberless  other  little  expences  not  included  in 
any  contract  is  considerable.  But  that  in  making  the  estimate  to  you  he 
considered  that  he  must  build  the  machines  mostly  by  the  day  and  in  a 
limited  time.  .And  so  far  from  considering  it  any  profit  to  us  to  supply  you 
at  the  prices  named  we  should  much  prefer  not  doing  so,  but  to  have  you 
build  your  own  and  we  will  afford  you  every  facility.  As  to  your  frame  at 
900  dollars  we  should  prefer  having  it  if  we  can  receive  it  as  soon  as  you 
named,  if  not  should  prefer  not  to  take  it.  M'  Moody’s  calculation  for  a 
new  frame  like  yours  with  some  saving  in  the  gearing  is  600  dollars.  The 
object  in  taking  yours  is  to  have  one  in  the  shop  to  copy  from  which  we 
think  will  save  us  the  3oo;fS  difference.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  us 
whether  you  relinquish  this  bargain  or  not  if  you  think  our  prices  too  high 
build  for  yourselves  or  if  you  think  the  price  of  your  frame  too  low  keep  it. 

I  wish  however  you  will  let  us  know  what  you  determine  on  immediately. 
You  must  understand  however  that  our  prices  do  not  include  yarn  beams 
either  for  the  looms  the  dressing  machine  or  the  warping  machine  nor 
Quills,  reeds,  shuttles,  nor  harness  for  the  looms.  That  if  you  take  the  new 
dressing  machine  the  price  of  that  cannot  be  estimated  till  we  have  finished 
the  one  we  are  now  making.  VVe  will  make  the  yarn  beams  for  you  and 
charge  only  the  expence  and  we  will  get  the  Quills  and  shuttles  made  for 
you.  The  reeds  you  can  get  better  for  yourselves.  .As  soon  as  you  decide 
let  us  know  and  we  will  commence  the  warping  machine  immediately  which 
you  will  need  for  a  fortnight  before  you  have  any  occasion  for  the  Dressing 
\Iachine.  .As  to  covering  the  spring  rollers  and  many  other  little  things  we 
do  not  expect  on  either  side  any  difficulties  for  such  trifles,  but  mean  on  our 
part  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  you  properly  under  way  and  give  you  all 
proper  directions  for  that  purpose  &  we  expect  the  same  in  return. 

Yrs 

Sg**  Francis  C.  Lowell 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  our  new  dressing  machine  will  be  finished  prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  5  or  6  weeks  first  as  it  is  a  new  thing.  If  on  seeing  the  new 
dressing  machine  you  prefer  the  old  one  you  can  probably  have  that  imme¬ 
diately. 

David  Greenough,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  was  one  of 
the  earlier  of  Slater’s  disciples,  who,  having  experimented  in  power 
spinning,  was,  evidently,  one  of  the  first  manufacturers  to  follow 
Lowell’s  example  in  “weaving  by  water.’’  Greenough  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Dedham  Manufacturing  Company,'  estab¬ 
lished  in  1814,  the  year  in  which  Lowell’s  experiments  in  power 
weaving  resulted  in  full  success;  and  it  seems  probable  that  Green¬ 
ough  introduced  Lowell’s  loom  there  as  well  as  in  his  factory  at 
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Lancaster.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  letter  throws  light  upon  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  costs  of  machine  building  in  i8i6  and  is  significant  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  early  date  at  which  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company 
adopted  the  policy  of  building  machinery  for  other  factories  and 
established  machine  building  as  a  definite  department  of  its  business. 


- yX^r^ 


Signatures  to  Articles  of  Agreement 
Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  dated  September  4th,  1813 


Lowell’s  letter  indicates  that  the  policy  of  fostering  the  growth  of 
American  manufactures,  which  later  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  great  factories  at  Lowell,  was  adopted  by  the  Boston  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  history.  That  such 
a  policy  might  prove  desirable  was  evidently  in  the  minds  of  the  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  company  appears  in  the  following  clause  from 
the  Articles  of  Association,*  —  “  In  prosecuting  the  objects  of  the 

’  This  interesting  document  is  also  preserved  in  the  Baker  Library. 
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incorporation,  it  is  proposed  to  make  weaving,  at  first  the  principal 
object  of  attention.  From  some  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  believed  that  this  important  part  of  manufacturing,  can 
be  performed  wholly  by  water,  at  much  less  expense  than  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  looms  might 
be  employed  in  weaving  cloth  for  other  factories.” 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  power  weaving,  the  spinning  fac¬ 
tories  borrowed  methods  and  ideas  for  machine  construction,  with 
or  without  the  ^'onsent  of  earlier  pioneers.  The  Waltham  looms  and 
the  indispensable  dressing  machines  were  protected  by  letters 
patent,  as  were  also  the  other  machines  afterwards  developed  by 
Paul  Moody  and  other  inventors  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company.  Knowing  the  value  of  these  inventions, 
and  the  inevitable  extension  of  their  use  in  the  industry,  Lowell  and 
Jackson  adopted  the  policy  of  machine  building  and  also  of  grant¬ 
ing  licenses,  not  only  for  the  use  of  these  inventions,  but  for  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  method  of  manufacture  which  they  introduced  at 
Waltham,  giving  the  licensee  access  to  their  factory  and  the  right  of 
consultation  with  Paul  Moody,  the  superintendent  of  the  Waltham 
plant  and  chief  inventor  for  the  company.  An  agreement,  also 
preserved  in  the  Baker  Library,  between  the  Boston  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Dover  Cotton  Factory,  dated  October  12,  1821, 
illustrates  the  details  of  this  policy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Dover  Cotton  Factory  was 
granted  the  free  right  to  use  all  patented  machinery  and  patented 
improvements  on  machinery  then  held  by  the  Boston  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  or  which  it  might  thereafter  obtain  or  purchase  from 
Paul  Moody  or  .Allan  Pollock,  while  they  remained  in  the  employ  of 
the  company.  Moreover,  the  Dover  Cotton  Factory,  through  its 
agent,  was  given  free  access  ‘‘  to  examine  the  buildings,  works,  tools, 
implements,  machinery,  modes  of  operation,  processes,  improve¬ 
ments  and  modifications  as  well  relating  to  the  making  and  using 
machinery,  as  to  the  general  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  xxx.” 
The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  agreement  is  stated  as  being,  among 
other  things,  that  “the  said  Dover  Cotton  Factory  shall  have  full 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
experience,  skill,  and  various  improvements  of  the  said  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  so  far  as  an  open  and  fair  disclosure  on 
the  part  of  the  said  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  will  give  them 
a  knowledge  as  above  stated,  in  relation  to  said  manufacture.”  The 
rights  as  specified  were  limited  to  the  use  of  six  thousand  spindles 
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and  the  machinery  necessarily  connected  therewith  and  only  for 
operation  in  the  Dover  factory.  For  these  privileges  the  Dover 
Cotton  Factory  agreed  to  pay  six  thousand  dollars  with  the  further 
agreement  that  they  “  will  not  communicate  to  others,  or  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  others,  such  information  as  they  may  receive  under  this 
agreement,  but  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  said  Boston  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  shall  communicate  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  publicity  to  such  things  as  the  said  parties  shall  require  not  to  be 
made  public.”  Thus  did  the  wise  merchants  who  had  turned  from 
sea  to  land  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ventures  outwit  the  pirates  of 
industry  and  capitalize  the  ingenuity  of  their  mechanics. 

A  new' means  of  profit  was  not  the  only  motive  behind  the  policy 
of  extending  the  use  of  the  power  loom  to  other  manufactures.  The 
merchants  who  turned  from  commerce  to  manufactures  were  indeed 
sound  men  of  business,  but  they  were  also  patriotic  citizens,  keenly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  new  nation.  Whoever  studies  the 
lives  of  the  Boston  merchants  must  be  impressed  by  the  mixed  mo¬ 
tives  of  private  enterprise  and  public  service  which  characterized 
their  political  opinions;  and  something  of  a  like  nature  appears  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  expansion  of  domestic  industries.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  the  inherited  traditions  of  the  quarter-deck  ap¬ 
pear  in  l^well’s  uncompromising  attitude  towards  a  bargain;  yet 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  behind  a  purely  business  venture  he 
cherished  a  patriotic  vision  of  making  the  new  nation  economically 
independent  of  the  mother  country.  That  this  motive  was  shared 
by  his  associates  in  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  appears 
in  a  statement  made  by  Nathan  Appleton.  Writing  years  later  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  success,  Appleton  said  that  in  the  beginning 
he  did  not  share  Lowell’s  optimism  regarding  the  financial  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  venture,  but  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  lose  the  full 
amount  of  his  subscription  in  order  that  so  important  an  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  tried.* 

In  addition  to  documents  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Waltham  loom  came  into  general  use,  there  are  a  number  of  papers 
among  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company  manuscripts  which 
throw  light  upon  the  technical  development  of  power  weaving  in 
the  L^nited  States.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  an  obviously  incorrect  title.  His 
claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon  the  introduction  of  power  weaving 
into  the  L^nited  States,  and  the  integration  of  all  the  processes  of  the 

'  Nathan  Appleton:  Introduction  of  the  Po'xer  Loom  and  Origin  of  Lowell,  1858. 
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cotton  manufacture  in  a  single  plant.  As  a  result  of  his  enterprise 
there  was  developed  at  Waltham,  by  Paul  Moody  and  other 
mechanics,  a  series  of  textile  machines  highly  original,  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  differing  in  many  respects  from  earlier  British  models;  but 
in  constructing  the  power  loom  Lowell,  while  introducing  a  number 
of  novel  features,  built  upon  the  previous  inventions  of  Cartwright, 
Horrocks,  and  other  English  and  Scotch  mechanics.  Moreover,  in 
the  later  modifications  of  the  Waltham  loom,  Paul  Moody  not  only 
made  use  of  his  own  patented  improvements,  but  borrowed  from  a 
number  of  American  inventors  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company.  This  fact  is  made  clear  by  a 
letter  written  to  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  in  1830,  by  James  Stimson 
and  by  agreements  with  the  owners  of  other  patents,  among  whom 
appear  the  important  names  of  Jacob  Perkins  and  Ira  Draper.  The 
number  of  items  referring  to  early  technical  advance  is  small,  but 
the  fact  that  any  of  these  original  documents  have  survived  for 
more  than  a  century  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  other  similar  papers 
may  have  escaped  destruction,  and  that  by  the  concerted  effort  of 
individual  members  of  the  Business  Historical  Society,  the  collec¬ 
tion  already  deposited  in  the  Baker  Library  may  be  greatly  en¬ 
riched. 


3n  idtntoriain 

On  July  thirty-first  last  the  Society  suffered  the  loss  by  death  of  one 
of  its  most  prominent  members.  It  is  with  profoundest  regret  that 
we  announce  the  passing  of  Mr.  Rodolphe  Louis  Agassiz,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  who  became  a  member  of  our  organization  in  June,  1929.  His 
untimely  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  cut  short  a  notable  business 
career. 

Mr.  Agassiz  entered  the  employ  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining 
Company  immediately  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1892 
and  soon  became  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  as  assistant  to  the 
President  of  that  corporation.  In  1916  he  became  the  President  of 
the  company,  succeeding  his  father,  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz;  and 
when  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  was  consolidated 
with  a  number  of  other  copper  companies  in  1926,  he  became  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper 
Company,  retaining  the  executive  control  of  the  company  until  his 
death.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  promotion  of  efficiency  of 
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operation,  goodwill,  and  a  better  understanding  among  the  copper 
producers  and  manufacturers,  and  in  this  effort  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  President,  Director,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Copper  and 
Brass  Research  Association;  President  and  Director  of  the  Copper 
Export  Association,  Inc.;  Director  of  the  Copper  Exporters,  Inc.; 
Director  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Copper 
Institute;  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Metal  Statistics,  and  Director  of  the  Copper  Producers 
Association.  In  addition  to  these  interests  he  was  a  Director  of  the 
State  Street  Trust  Company,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  Vice-President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Insurance  Company,  and  President  and 
Director  of  several  of  the  copper  corporations  with  which  his  com¬ 
pany  was  allied. 

In  the  field  of  sport  Mr.  Agassiz  is  perhaps  best  remembered  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  polo  players  in  America,  although  in  his  later 
years  he  was  a  tennis  and  golf  enthusiast.  A  polo  team,  sponsored 
by  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  of  which  he  was  captain,  captured  the 
Senior  Championship  of  the  United  States  in  1895  and  again  in  1904 
under  his  leadership  duplicated  this  achievement.  In  1902  he  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  on  a  team  developed 
at  the  Rockaway  Polo  Club  for  an  international  match  with  Eng¬ 
land.  His  associates  on  this  team  were  Messrs.  Foxhali  Keene 
(captain),  J.  M.  Waterbury,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Waterbury  and  J.  E. 
Cowdin  and  their  success  is  a  well  remembered  chapter  in  polo  his¬ 
tory. 

Although  a  Republican  at  heart,  his  opposition  on  the  prohibition 
question  as  legislated  by  his  party  was  so  pronounced  as  to  warrant 
his  allegiance  with  the  Democratic  party  in  1928.  During  that  year 
wide  publicity  was  given  to  a  statement  made  by  him  as  a  Director 
of  the  Constitutional  Liberty  League,  the  truth  of  which  is  now 
being  amply  verified  by  the  heavy  majorities  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  the  states  are  now  recording. 

Mr.  Agassiz  was  a  man  whose  genial  temperament  and  delightful 
disposition  readily  attracted  hosts  of  friends  who  will  mourn  his 
passing.  The  intimate  friendships  of  his  college  career  lasted 
throughout  his  life,  and  this  after  all  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  man’s 
personality.  The  business  world  has  suffered  a  great  loss  and  we  in 
the  Business  Historical  Society  feel  that  loss  the  more  keenly  be¬ 
cause  w’e  counted  him  among  our  best  friends. 
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Secretary  s  Column 

ACQUISITIONS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  re¬ 
ceived  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  William  C.  Dickerman,  President,  American  Locomotive  Company, 
New  York  City:  addresses:  Locomotives y  Past  and  Presenty  by  Leonor  F. 
I^ree,  President,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Corporation;  Modern 
Trends  in  Railway  Motive  Powery  by  William  C.  Dickerman;  five  pho¬ 
tographs  of  typical  mechanical  operations  of  the  company. 

From  Harry  Benge  Crozier,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  American  Petroleum  Institute  Pro¬ 
ceedings  for  the  years  1931  and  1932. 

From  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston  Fuel  Company,  Boston:  coal  bills  of  the 
firm  of  Silas  Peirce  &  Company,  Boston,  1824-1877. 

From  Charles  M.  Wright,  The  Boston  Globe,  Boston:  photograph  of  the 
“First  R.  R.  Train  from  Boston  to  Orleans  1864.” 

From  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  StateSy  19JO:  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Industry;  Distribution y  Vol.  1 ;  Populationy  Vol.  V. 

From  Miss  Ema  W.  Burt,  Brookline,  Massachusetts:  a  framed  assortment 
of  railroad  passes  issued  to  General  William  L.  Burt,  President  of  the 
Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western  Railroad  in  1882;  Closing  Argu¬ 
ment  of  General  Burt  before  the  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy  &  Greenfield  Railroad,  March, 

From  William  Butler,  Newton,  Massachusetts:  Memoir  of  Samuel  Slatery 
1836. 

From  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles:  twenty-three 
action  photographs  relating  to  the  cultivating  and  handling  of  their 
products. 

From  Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Cathcart,  Torrington,  Connecticut:  photographs 
of  Thomas  Watson,  Jr.,  and  of  Edgar  A.  Clarke,  New  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

From  Carl  Schulz,  Manager  Foreign  Department,  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York  City:  The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  Yorky  iSjj- 
ig22.  ‘ 

From  Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan:  twenty  photographs 
showing  the  various  operations  in  the  making  of  a  motor  car. 

From  Arthur  H.  Churchill,  Montclair,  New  Jersey:  photostat  copy  of  a 
deed,  dated  Middletown,  Conn.,  July  26,  1731;  bill  of  lading,  dated 
Gustavia,  Danish  West  Indies,  June  7,  1815;  a  letter  from  Joseph  Frith, 
Jr.,  Turk’s  Island,  1812. 


From  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati:  Clyde  W.  Park,  The  Co-Operative  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Education ^  1925. 

From  Justus  Schlichting,  President,  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc., 
Chicago:  Federal  and  State  Tax  Systems,  1932-1933. 

From  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  New  York  City:  three  copies  of 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  as  finally 
approved  by  the  President  July  1  6,  1933- 

From  Professor  \Vm.  J.  Cunningham,  Harvard  Business  School,  Soldiers 
Field,  Boston:  Charles  Rufus  Harte,  a  monograph  entitled  Some  Engi¬ 
neering  Features  of  the  Old  Northampton  Canaly  1933* 

From  Philip  S.  Collins,  Treasurer,  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Leading  Advertisers,  igjj.  * 

From  John  M.  Delano,  Boston:  Robert  R.  Updegraff,  The  Story  of  Two 
Famous  Hatters,  1926. 

From  Hon.  E.  L.  Bailey,  Department  of  Mines,  Charleston,  West  V’irginia: 
twelve  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of  West  V’^irginia, 

1 91 9-1 93 1  (with  the  exception  of  the  year  1921). 

From  Courtland  C.  Earle,  Groton,  Massachusetts:  Inventory  and  Letter 
Books,  letters,  photographs  and  other  material  relating  to  the  Phenix 
Iron  Co.  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  from  1851  to  1902. 

From  William  H.  Raye,  President,  Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corporation,  New 
York  City:  nineteen  photographs  showing  the  various  operations  in  the 
quick  freezing  of  fish,  also  laboratories  and  packing  room  of  the  General 
Seafoods  Corporation  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

From  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Philadelphia:  Harrold  E.  Gillingham,  Pot¬ 
tery,  China  and  Glass  Making  in  Philadelphia,  1930;  Old  Business  Cards 
of  Philadelphia,  1929;  Calico  and  Linen  Printing  in  Philadelphia,  1928; 
The  Cost  of  Old  Silver,  1930. 

From  Mrs.  Goldthwaite,  Caryville,  Massachusetts:  day  book  of  a  country 
store,  1870-1871. 

From  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio:  A  Century  of 
Progress  —  International  Harvester  Company  —  i8ji-/gjj,  a  story  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  B.  F".  Goodrich  Rubber  Company. 

From  Ralph  M.  Snell,  Hurlbut  Paper  Company,  South  Lee,  Massachu¬ 
setts:  Hurlbut's  Papermaker  Gentleman  for  January  and  .April,  1933- 

From  Herbert  L.  Kelley,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts:  eight  account  books 
of  Silas  Peirce  &  Company,  Boston;  .Annual  Reports  of  Boston  &  Provi¬ 
dence,  Old  Colon v,  and  V'ermont  Central  Railroads,  1851;  Norwich  & 
W  orcester  Railroad,  1852. 

From  Mrs.  Belle  C.  Landauer,  New  York  City:  several  packages  of  old 
trade  cards. 

From  .Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston:  One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Suffolk  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  for  Seamen  and  Others,  1933. 

From  W.  .A.  Lucas,  Hawthorne,  New  Jersey:  a  collection  of  engineering 
plans  and  specifications;  reorganization  plans  and  security  offerings  of 
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the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  1865;  La  Crosse  &  Milwaukee  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  1861. 

From  W.  Clyde  Maddox,  Afton,  Virginia;  Confederate  States  of  America 
8%  Bond,  1863,  City  of  Richmond  notes,  1861  and  1862;  Confederate 
money,  issued  by  the  City  of  Richmond,  1 862  and  1 864, 

From  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore:  Proceedings  and  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland^  Ij^2-I7^4y  published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

From  F.  H.  Merrill,  Boston:  Far  Eastern  Trade  Routes  and  Cargoes:  A  New 
England  Ship  Captain  s  LetterSy  i8§o-r8^6y  a  monograph  by  Esson  M. 
Gale  of  the  University  of  California,  1930. 

From  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  Newark:  The  ^Convention 
Year  Book  —  Life  and  Accidenty  1924;  various  publications  on  selling. 
From  Nelson  Bailey,  Cashier,  National  Bank  of  Newbury,  Wells  River, 
Vermont:  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  brochure  of  the  Bank,  1833- 

1933- 

From  A.  P.  Russell,  Executive  Vice-President,  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company,  Boston:  eleven  photographs  of  operations 
carried  on  by  the  railroad. 

From  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans:  A  Survey  of 
Pulp  and  Papery  by  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

From  H.  M.  Nixon,  West  Medway,  Massachusetts:  the  account  books  of 
Noah  Coombs  of  West  Medway,  1825-1874. 

From  Pan  American  Railways,  Inc.,  New  York  City:  John  S.  Woodbridge, 
Treasurer,  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.,  Aviation  Accountingy  1933; 
.Annual  Reports  of  the  Aviation  Corporation  of  the  .Americas,  1929  and 
1930;  and  Pan  .American  Airways  Corporation,  1931  and  1932. 

From  Paper  Makers  Chemical  Corporation,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  The 
Paper  Maker  from  June,  1932,  to  June,  1933. 

From  Richard  Thorpe,  Business  Manager,  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge: 
Ledger  of  H.  H.  Hobbs,  1850-1863.  The  ledger  gives  the  expenses  of 
Charles  C.  Hobbs  at  Harvard  College  from  September  5, 1 85 1  to  July  20, 
1855. 

From  G.  F.  Starbuck,  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange  and  checks,  1805-1875;  inventory  of  household  goods  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Beacon  Street  house,  1826. 

From  Harold  H.  Swift,  V^ice-President,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago: 

twenty-six  photographs  of  the  Packing  industry. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  James  Mill,  Monopoly  Versus  Freedomy 
1933;  C.  C.  Colt  and  N.  S.  Keith,  28  Days  —  A  History  of  the  Banking 
CrisiSy  1933;  Henry  M.  Robinson,  Public  Utilities  and  the  Peopky  1932; 
D.  McD.  Bruner,  Short  Selling  the  U.  S.  A.y  1933;  James  Mill,  More 
Money  for  Everymany  1933;  William  KixMiller,  Can  Business  Build  a 
Great  Age}  1933;  Sir  Norman  Angell,  From  Chaos  to  Controly  1932; 
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Federal  Finances  1923-1932,  published  by  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  1933;  Irving  Fisher,  INFLAT'ION?  —  A  Practical  Ex¬ 
planation  by  a  Leading  Authority ^  1933;  George  Grey,  1‘EN  DAYS  —  A 
Crisis  in  American  History,  1933;  Fred  C.  Kelly,  How  to  Lose  your 
Money  Prudently,  1933;  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  Revolution  or  Jobs, 
1933;  Samuel  Robert  Maxwell,  Plenocracy,  Lhe  Science  oj  Creating,  1933; 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Business  —  A  Profession,  first  published  in  1914, 
with  foreword  dated  1932;  Charles  Elton  Blanchard,  Our  Unfinished 
Revolution,  1933;  Emanuel  Kaplan,  A  Way  Forward  for  the  Wool  In¬ 
dustry,  1933;  What  Electricity  Costs,  a  Symposium,  edited  by  Morris 

‘  Llewellyn  Cooke,  1933;  William  S.  Hanbury,  Summoning  America  to 
Work,  1933;  Dorsey  Richardson,  Will  They  Pay?  A  Primer  of  the  War 
Debts,  1933;  Phelps  Phelps,  America  on  Frial,  1933;  E.  R.  Rowe, 
EUROPE  At  Five  Dollars  a  DayW  A  personal  story,  typewritten,  1933. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  publications;  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  News  Releases;  Chicago  Exposition  publicity  material;  maga¬ 
zines,  house  organs;  reprints  of  the  Chase  Economic  Bulletin,  published 
by  the  Chase  National  Bank;  annual  reports;  reprint  from  Harvard 
Business  Review,  National  Ideals  and  International  Idols,  by  Wallace  B. 
Donham,  Dean,  Harvard  Business  School. 

From  Henry  L.  Bullen,  Librarian,  Typographic  Library  and  Museum, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey:  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Industrial 
Graphic  Arts  Library  and  Museum  of  the  .American  Type  Founders 
Company,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

From  Ulen  and  Company,  New  York  City:  eleven  pictures,  representative 
of  construction  work  on  the  Athens,  Greece,  project,  1929-1931. 

From  Mrs.  Emily  D.  Wilkie,  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley, 
California:  Irving  .A.  Leonard,  Romances  of  Chivalry  in  the  Spanish 
1933. 

From  Dr.  Curtis  Nettels,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
Curtis  Nettels,  British  Payments  in  the  American  Colonies,  168^-1717, 
reprinted  from  the  English  Historical  Review,  April,  1933. 

From  Hon.  Sinclair  Weeks,  Boston:  catalog  published  by  Reed  &  Barton, 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1884. 

From  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Survey,  Pittsburgh:  The  Western 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine  for  August,  1933;  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Survey,  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  2,  August, 
.  ‘933- 

From  Melbourne  Harbor  Trust  Commissioners,  Melbourne,  Australia: 
'The  Port  of  Melbourne,  1933;  56th  .Annual  Report  of  the  Melbourne 
Harbor  Trust  Commissioners,  1932. 

From  Kammer  fiir  Arbeiter  und  Angestellte,  Vienna,  .Austria:  Wirtschafts- 
statistisches  Jahrbuch  for  1926,  1928,  1929/30. 

From  Kammer  fiir  Handel,  Gewerbe  und  Industrie,  Vienna,  Austria: 
various  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Vienna;  Report  of  the 
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Finance  Committee  on  the  financial  report  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
Foundation  for  promoting  small  industries,  for  1931;  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  budget  of  the  same. 

From  Judge  F.  VV.  Howay,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia:  three 
pamphlets,  entitled  A  List  of  Trading  Vessels  in  Maritime  Fur  Trade, 
1785-1814,  by  Judge  F.  W.  Howay. 

From  Dr.  Jaroslav  Novak,  Consul  General,  Czechoslovak  Consulate 
General,  New  York  City:  The  Economic  Year  1931  in  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  Republic;  An  Economic  Review  of  the  Year  1932  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  illustrated  booklets  of  Prague,  Pilzen  and  Czechoslovakia; 
Illustrated  Guide  to  the  State  Railway  Lines;  30  picture  post  cards  of 
the  Interior  and  exterior  of  public  buildings  in  Czechoslovakia. 

From  National  Bank  of  Czechoslovakia,  Prague:  .Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Czechlslovakia  for  1932. 

From  .Association  of  British  Chemical  Manufacturers,  London:  Directory 
of  British  Fine  Chemicals  for  .April,  1933. 

From  Maison  Amieux-Freres,  Nantes-Chantenay,  France:  seven  photo¬ 
graphs  of  mechanical  operations  required  by  the  sardine  industry;  six 
photographs  describing  the  canning  of  peas,  shelling,  grading,  cooking, 
filling  of  cans  and  retorts  for  sterilization  of  cans. 

From  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  Paris,  France:  Rapport  Pre¬ 
sente  par  le  Conseil  D’.Administration,  .Assemblee  Generale,  .April  28, 

,  ‘933- 

From  Handels-Hochschule,  Berlin:  nine  dissertations  for  doctoral  degrees. 

From  Liibeck-Biichener  Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft,  Lubeck,  Germany: 
Jahresbericht  for  the  year  1932. 

From  Deutsche  Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft,  Berlin:  Geschaftsbericht,  for  the 
year  1932. 

From  Deutschen  Zentralgenossenschaftskasse,  Berlin:  Geschaftsbericht, 

193-' 

From  Hamburgisches  Welt-Wirtschafts-.Archiv,  Hamburg:  three  inaugural 
dissertations;  Das  Wirtschafts  und  Geschaftsjahr  1931;  Bericht  der 
Industrie  und  Handelskammer  Miinchen,  1932;  VeriiflFentlichungen  der 
Do’ttschen  VVaren-Treuhandaktiengesellschaft,  1932;  Relazione  della 
*  seniblea  Generale  Ordinaria,  16  Maggio,  1932-X;  Deutsche  Brauer- 
P.una,  October,  1931 -September  1932;  four  monographs  dealing  with 
lumber  export,  public  utilities  and  marketing  in  LIkraine. 

From  Hermann  Gunther  Rathenau,  Berlin-Grunenwald:  Broschiire:  Die 
Gesamtorganisation  der  Berlin-.Anhaltischen  Maschinenbau  .A.-G., 
Berlin  1911;  Denkschrift  fiber  Kleinautomaten  ffir  Eisenbahnen,  Berlin 
1925;  Satzungen  und  Geschaftsbericht  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin 
1926;  Geschaftsbericht  der  Deutschen  Bank,  Berlin  1927;  Jubilaums- 
schrift:  Kongress  der  Fachpresse,  Berlin  1927;  Jubilaumsschrift:  100 
Jahic  Gebr.  Friedlander,  Berlin  1929;  Je  i  Zeitschrift:  Spannung,  Berlin 
1927;  Oberschlt'sische  Wirtschaft,  Beuthem  1928;  Seidels  Reklame, 
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Berlin  1928;  Organisation,  Berlin,  1929;  Bussing  N.  A.  G.,  Berlin  193F; 
Mercedes-Benz,  Berlin  1931;  Ford  im  Bild,  Berlin  1932;  two  Denk- 
schriften  iiber  Hollerith-Verfahren;  two  Denkschriften  der  Reichszen- 
trale  fiir  Heimatdienst  Berlin  iiber  Wirtschaftsplane  1932;  forty-two 
Richtlinien  der  Reichszentrale  fiir  Heimatdienst  Berlin  iiber  wirtschaft- 
liche  und  finanzpolitische  Probleme  aus  den  Jahren  1924-1932;  Denk- 
schrift:  Die  Achillesferse  der  Weltkrise  von  Dr.  Kgon  Virany;  two  copies 
of  Osram-Nachrichten,  April  and  May,  1932. 

From  Reichs-Kredit  Gesellschaft  Aktiengesellschaft,  Berlin:  Germany’s 
Economic  Development  During  the  First  Half  of  1933;  Deutschlands 
Wirtschaftliche  Entwicklung,  im  ersten  halbjahr  1933- 

From  Ferdinand  Boberg,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Bilder  fran  bruk  och  gruvor 
i  Bergslagen,  containing  65  sketches  of  early  mechanical  devices  used  in 
Sweden,  with  descriptions  of  the  pictures.  The  sketches  were  made  by 
Ferdinand  Boberg;  text  by  Carl  Sahlin,  1921. 

From  Dr.  Alvar  Silow,  Director,  Biblioteket  Department,  Stora  Koppar- 
bergs  .Aktiebolag,  Falun,  Sweden:  Stora  Kopparberget  under  medeltiden 
och  Gustav  Vasa,  by  Tom  Soderberg,  1932. 

From  Siiddeutsche  Baumwolle-Industrie  in  Kuchen,  VVurttemberg,  Ger¬ 
many:  History  of  the  Company  for  50  years,  1882-1932;  sketch  of  the 
development  of  the  tariff  schedule  and  the  tariffs  in  detail  on  cotton 
yarns  and  textiles,  from  1882-1932. 

From  M  iss  Caroline  P.  Greene,  Librarian,  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 
Honolulu:  Fifty-First  .Annual  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

,  *932- 

From  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Milan,  Italy:  Rassegna  Trimestrale, 
Nuova  Serie,  Gennaio,  1933. 

From  Charles  B.  Kinney,  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  Dairen, 
Manchuria:  Second  Report  on  Progress  in  Manchuria  to  193c;  Third 
Report  on  Progress  in  Manchuria  to  1932;  General  Balance  Sheet  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
,  ‘933-, 

From  El  Economista,  Mexico:  El  Economista  for  September,  1933;  Vol.  i 
and  2  and  the  first  seven  numbers  of  Vol.  3;  other  numbers  to  complete 
the  file  of  this  magazine. 

From  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek,  ’s-Gravenhage,  Netherlands: 
Jaarstatistiek  van  den  in-,  uit-  en  Doorvoer  over  1932. 

From  The  Hague  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Hague:  Jaarverslag  for  the 
year  1932. 

From  Secretary  of  the  Dutch  National  Committee  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Hague;  Nederlandsche  Organisatie  voor  de 
Internationale  Kamer  van  Koophandel,  Kwartallsbericht  1933  No.  2. 

From  Kamer  van  Koophandel  en  Fabrieken  voor  Friesland,  Leeuwarden, 
Netherlands;  Jaarverslag  for  I932. 
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^  Note:  The  Business  Historical  Society  presents  in  this  bulletin  the  second  » 
article  in  a  series  of  descriptions  of  large  societies  and  libraries  whose  purposes  I 
are,  in  part  at  least,  similar  to  ours.  The  following  article  on  the  American  | 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was  contributed  by  R.  VV.  X 
I  G.  Vail,  librarian. 


The  American  Antiquarian  Society 

By  R.  VV.  G.  V’^AiL,  Librarian 

Founded  in  1812  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Worcester’s  first  printer  and 
the  first  historian  of  American  printing,  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Worcester  has  grown  steadily  until  it  is  today  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  American  history  libraries.  When  the  present 
beautiful  and  modern  library  building  was  erected,  the  museum 
feature  of  the  Society’s  collections  was  discontinued  and  all  efforts 
were  concentrated  on  the  building  of  a  great  library  for  the  free 
use  of  scholars.  Today  historians,  professors,  graduate  students, 
biographers,  and  bibliographers  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  them  spending  happy  weeks  or  months  in  our  quiet  read¬ 
ing  room.  Hundreds  of  others  write  to  us  each  year  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  through  correspondence  with  the  information  they  cannot 
come  to  Worcester  to  search  out  for  themselves. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  library  now  contains  well  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  pieces,  including  manuscripts,  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers. 
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maps,  and  prints.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  material  printed  in 
America  up  to  the  year  1820,  having  over  two-thirds  of  all  titles 
issued  to  that  date  in  all  subjects.  Its  more  than  twenty  thousand 
volumes  of  newspapers  is  the  most  complete  collection  in  America 
for  this  period,  and  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  collections  from 
1820  to  date. 

This  library  contains  some  three  hundred  thousand  manuscripts, 
including  many  series  of  papers  important  to  the  economic  his¬ 
torian,  such  as  the  correspondence  and  business  papers  of  Andrew 
Craigie,  Samuel  Curwen;  Isaiah  Thomas,  William  Bentley,  Levi 
Lincoln  and  the  Salisbury  family,  the  latter  collection  alone  num¬ 
bering  some  thirty  thousand  pieces.  There  are  also  numerous 
groups  dealing  with  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  including  important  letters  and  accounts  book,  journals  and 
orderly  books.  The  collection  of  over  six  hundred  miscellaneous 
account  books  is  of  special  interest  to  the  business  historian.  It 
includes  practically  all  fields  of  New  England  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  activity  up  to  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as  many  similar 
records  from  the  Middle  States  and  the  South.  Especially  worthy 
of  mention  are  the  thirty-seven  volumes  of  Mathew  Carey  account 
books,  which  cover  many  years  of  the  activities  of  the  leading 
Philadelphia  publishing  house  of  its  day. 

The  Society’s  collection  of  maps  numbers  over  five  thousand 
pieces  and  is  particularly  rich  in  New  England  local  topography 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth-centuries.  There  are  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  prints  in  the  special  print  collection 
which  is  notable  for  its  eighteenth-century  copperplates  and 
nineteenth-century  lithographs,  the  latter  collection  being  the 
finest  in  any  institution  for  the  early  period  of  lithographic  history. 
An  especially  fine  collection  of  early  cartoons  covers  all  periods 
through  the  Civil  War,  and  the  collection  of  photographs  numbers 
scores  of  thousands  of  views  and  portraits. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  broadsides  in  the  library,  including 
many  of  special  interest  to  the  economic  historian.  The  library 
also  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  early  periodical  and  learned 
society  publications,  and  has  always  been  a  depository  for  federal 
documents.  It  is  also  rich  in  the  published  documents  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states,  especially  those  in  the  East.  The  collections  of  material 
on  railroads  and  canals,  the  reports  of  manufacturing  concerns, 
colleges  and  schools,  towns,  counties,  and  institutions  are  among 
the  best  in  the  country. 
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It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  better  collection  of  American  bio¬ 
graphical  material  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  includes  one  of  the 
two  or  three  largest  genealogical  collections  in  the  country,  the 
best  collection  of  local  histories,  covering  the  entire  country,  to  be 
found  in  New  England,  and  several  huge  biographical  clipping  col¬ 
lections  in  addition  to  the  biographies  in  book  form.  There  is  also 
a  very  fine  collection  of  college  class  reports,  those  for  Harvard 
and  Yale  being  second  only  to  the  collections  of  their  own  class 
histories  formed  by  the  two  great  universities.  The  biographical 
collection,  taken  as  a  whole,  makes  quickly  available  several 
million  American  biographies. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  specialized  collections  at  the 
Antiquarian  Society  which  are  unexcelled,  including  almanacs, 
children’s  books,  schoolbooks,  cookbooks,  early  American  music, 
including  hymnology,  psalmody,  and  sheet  music,  American  book¬ 
plates,  and  the  first  editions  of  .American  authors  through  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  collection  of  early  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  and 
broadside  ballads  is  unusually  large  for  the  period  before  1821, 
and  the  library  of  journalism  is  very  complete. 

I'he  only  parts  of  the  museum  that  have  been  retained  are  the 
scores  of  important  oil  portraits  which  line  the  walls  of  the  library 
and  the  unique  collection  of  .American  views  on  Staffordshire  pot¬ 
tery,  which  has  a  room  to  itself.  The  original  Isaiah  Thomas 
printing  press,  type  case,  and  composing  stone  are  here,  and  a 
few  historically  important  weapons  and  other  relics  are  still 
pre.served. 

Membership  in  the  .American  .Antiquarian  Society  may  be  se¬ 
cured  only  on  invitation  of  the  Society,  and  is  limited  to  two 
hundred  resident  and  about  twenty-five  non-resident  members. 
The  membership  has  included  twelve  presidents  of  the  United 
States  from  John  Adams  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  was  president  of  the  Society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  Hon.  .Arthur  P.  Rugg,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court.  The  Society  has  numbered  among 
its  members  practically  every  great  historian  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  as  well  as  many  others  famous  for  their  specialized 
knowledge  in  this  field.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  an  honor 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  attain  it,  and  who  are  privileged 
through  the  semi-annual  meetings  to  hear  the  scholarly  essays  of 
their  fellow-members.  Scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Central  and  South  .America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe 
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/  are  numbered  in  its  membership.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance  are 
able  to  read  the  essays  and  other  studies  in  the  semi-annual  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society  which  are  sent  free  to  all  members  and  may 
be  secured  by  subscription  by  others. 

No  student  writing  in  the  field  of  business  and  economic  history 
can  be  sure  that  he  has  covered  his  subject  thoroughly  without  a 
visit  to  the  Antiquarian  Society.  It  is  frequently  interesting  to  see 
a  historian  who  has  stopped  over  between  trains  to  examine  the 
Society’s  holdings  in  his  field  change  his  schedule,  hire  a  room  at 
a  Worcester  hotel,  and  settle  down  for  several  weeks  of  enthusiastic 
work  in  our  collections,  the  richness  of  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  him. 


A  Novelty  in  G)-operative  Movements 

Many  and  varied  are  the  evidences  of  co-operative  anterprise  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country  ranging  from  husking  “bees”  to 
sheriffs’  posses;  but  none  is  more  unique  than  the  community  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  hearse  by  the  community  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
in  1812,  as  recounted  in  an  account  book  owned  by  the  Business 
Historical  Society. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  aptly  described  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  subscription  paper,  “Whereas  the  common 
practice  in  burying  the  dead  hath  been  for  men  to  carry  the  corpse 
to  the  grave,  this  mode  is  frequently  attended  with  inconvenience 
and  difficulty,  especially  when  the  distance  is  great  or  the  road 
bad;  wherefore  as  a  remedy,  it  is  proposed  that  a  hearse  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  from  the  place  the 
funeral  may  be  attended  to  the  place  of  interment,  which  may  be 
done  with  more  ease,  convenience,  and  decency  than  in  the  manner 
as  now  practiced.” 

From  the  account  book  it  appears  that  the  project  met  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  that  the  quota  was  oversubscribed.  In  fact  the 
response  was  so  good  that  the  promoters  deemed  it  possible  also 
to  purchase  a  burial  cloth  and  to  build  a  shelter  for  the  hearse  in 
the  meeting-house  yard. 

Contributors  to  philanthropic  enterprises  today  pay  their  sub¬ 
scription  and  forget  about  it;  not  so  in  this  co-operative  endeavor, 
for  every  subscriber  was  actively  engaged  in  forwarding  the 
project.  Each  meeting  of  the  backers  of  the  movement  was  a 
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momentous  event,  and  notices  of  meetings  were  posted  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months  in  advance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  well  over  a  year  after  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  enterprise  before  the  negotiations  were  completed. 
Furthermore,  it  required  numerous  meetings  to  solve  the  weighty 
problems  of  the  project. 

In  common  with  most  benevolent  movements,  the  promoters 
of  the  community  hearse  encountered  difficulties  in  collecting  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Dunning  notices  similar  to  the  following  were  posted, 
“All  these  persons  who  have  not  paid  their  subscription  money 
are  requested  to  pay  the  same  immediately,  which  will  enable  me 
to  purchase  a  harness  and  bring  the  business  to  a  close.  By  order  of 
the  committee.”  However,  Bridgewater  had  its  town  hearse,  and 
funerals  could  be  conducted  with  greater  “ease,  convenience,  and 
decency”  than  theretofore. 

Railroad  Conventions  before  I860 

Interest  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,  sectional 
enthusiasm,  desire  for  personal  profit  —  such  were  the  motives 
characterizing  the  early  railroad  conventions  which  were  a  vital 
factor  in  the  rapid  development  of  our  railroads  a  century  ago. 
Detailed  reports  of  these  conventions  are  available  in  the  almost 
complete  file  of  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  possessed  by  the 
Baker  Library. 

Railroad  conventions  before  i860  may  be  classified  into  three 
geographical  divisions:  Eastern,  Southern,  and  Western.  Chrono¬ 
logically,  the  period  at  which  the  asemblies  were  held  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  was  roughly  analogous  to  the  geographical  order. 

The  initial  conventions  popularized  the  new  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  made  the  public  “railroad  conscious.”  This  general  in¬ 
terest  and  demand  for  rail  transportation  was  necessary  to  bring 
investors  into  the  field.  Among  early  meetings  evidencing  this 
popular  interest  in  railroads  was  the  Jamestown,  New  York,  con¬ 
vention  of  1831  which  expressed  a  need  for  a  railroad  from  New 
York  City  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

From  their  very  inception  railroad  conventions  were  dominated 
by  strong  sectional  interests.  A  New  York  City  convention  in 
1839  resolved  to  make  efforts  to  construct  a  line  between  Albany 
and  New  York  City  and  thus  counteract  the  efforts  of  Massachu- 
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setts  in  constructing  a  road  between  Boston  and  some  point  on  the 
Hudson  and  thereby  diverting  to  the  Massachusetts  port  western 
produce  that  reached  Albany  over  the  Erie  canal. 

Before  the  construction  of  a  railway  was  actually  started,  it  was 
often  necesssary  to  hold  several  conventions  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  numerous  phases  of  the  project.  In  the  case  of  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  the  previously  mentioned  Jamestown  assembly  was  one  of 
several  gatherings  in  which  communities  along  the  proposed  route 
displayed  their  desire  for  rail  transportation.  At  later  meetings 
proposed  forms  of  charters  were  considered,  and  finally  the  Oswego 
convention  drew  up  the  charter  which  was  ultimately  adopted. 

Certain  of  the  early  conventions  laid  plans  for  the  whole  project 
at  one  gathering.  In  the  Brownsville,  Maryland,  convention  of 
1835  concerning  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  a  number  of  committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
varied  aspects  of  the  problem.  One  committee  dealt  with  the 
legislative  considerations,  other  committees  inquired  into  the  time 
required  for  completion  and  costs,  and  a  standing  committee  di¬ 
rected  the  activities  of  the  entire  promotion. 

Conventions  for  southern  railroad  promotions  were  character¬ 
ized  by  their  extreme  sectional  enthusiasm.  They  were  sectional 
in  expressing  a  desire  for  internal  improvements  in  the  South  as 
a  whole,  and  they  were  sectional  in  expressing  the  bitter  rivalry 
between  localities  in  the  South.  The  interest  in  general  internal 
improvement  is  apparent  in  the  proposal  of  the  Knoxville  conven¬ 
tion  of  1 836  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  great  Northwest  and  thus  cause  the  marketing  of 
the  Northwest’s  produce  in  the  South  Atlantic  states  instead  of  the 
eastern  area.  Not  only  did  they  desire  to  improve  their  economic 
status,  but  they  also  hoped  to  better  their  political  position  by 
allying  themselves  with  the  western  sections  of  the  country.  It 
was  supposed  that  both  of  these  ends  would  be  furthered  by  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  railroad. 

The  rivalry  between  southern  sections  is  evidenced  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  by  the  Georgia  delegates  for  having  the  railroad 
to  the  Northwest  terminate  in  their  state  instead  of  in  the  Caro- 
»  linas.  When  the  Knoxville  convention  finally  decided  to  terminate 

the  main  branch  of  its  railroad  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the 
Georgia  delegates  decided  to  promote  their  own  railroad.  At  the 
subsequent  Macon,  Georgia,  convention  plans  for  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  with  a  main  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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miles  and  four  branch  lines,  were  laid.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Macon  plans  were  carried  to  fruition  while  the  Knoxville 
efforts  proved  a  fiasco. 

At  a  great  commercial  convention  in  Memphis  in  1 845  railroads 
were  the  chief  topic.  The  meeting  served  as  a  further  reiteration  of 
the  South’s  desire  to  securq  internal  improvements  and  thus  raise 
its  commercial  importance.  The  most  immediate  result  of  this  as¬ 
sembly  was  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Memphis  to  join  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  at  Rome,  Georgia. 

Although  the  possibility  of  a  Pacific  railroad  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  early  as  1834,  a  resolution  of  the  Memphis  convention 
inaugurated  the  era  of  enthusiastic  promotion  of  a  cross-continental 
project.  The  convention  delegates  recorded  their  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  Pacific  coast  road  by  some  southern  route. 

Two  years  later,  following  the  adjournment  of  a  general  trans¬ 
portation  convention  in  Chicago,  a  group  of  men,  informally  as¬ 
sembled,  considered  the  feasibility  of  a  west-coast  railroad.  The 
first  convention  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  project  met 
at  St.  Louis  in  1849.  This  group  resolved  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  branches  at  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  and  Chicago. 

A  week  later,  a  group  of  enthusiastic  southerners  convened  in 
Memphis  and  advocated  a  more  southerly  route  to  the  Pacific. 
This  meeting  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  government  as¬ 
sistance  if  such  a  project  w'ere  to  be  attempted.  Not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  other  cities.  New  Orleans  promoted  a  large  and  colorful 
convention  in  1852.  Orators  spoke  of  New  Orleans  as  the  future 
dominating  city  in  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the  continent. 
The  leaders  of  the  convention  pictured  a  binding  together  of  the 
South  and  the  West  with  a  network  of  railways,  all  of  them  termi¬ 
nating  in  New  Orleans. 

The  conventions  concerning  the  Pacific  railroad  were  typified 
by  large  gatherings:  in  some  cases  there  were  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  delegates.  .Although  the  persons  attending  these  conven¬ 
tions  were  interested  in  furthering  their  particular  sections  of  the 
country,  generally  they  did  not  consider  the  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  personal  profit.  Because  of  the  intersectional  conflicts, 
these  early  promotions  did  not  result  in  the  immediate  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Pacific  railway;  however,  they  did  help  to  bring  about 
a  period  of  great  railroad  expansion  within  the  several  sections. 
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A  second  characteristic  of  these  later  conventions  was  the  active 
part  taken  by  men  of  prominence.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  in  the  Memphis  convention  of  1845;  Horace  Greeley 
was  the  instigator  of  the  unscheduled  railroad  discussion  following 
the  general  convention  at  Chicago;  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was 
the  central  figure  at  the  St.  Louis  gathering. 

A  new  development  in  railroad  conventions  took  place  in  1856 
when  the  Southern  Railroad  .Association  was  formed.  The  initial 
assembly  of  this  organization  in  Ashland,  Virginia,  was  attended 
by  officials  representing  the  important  roads  between  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  central  part  of  Alabama.  The  purpose  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  discuss  better  methods  of  managing  and  operating 
railroads.  Methods  of  laying  track,  setting  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  duties  of  superintendents  and  other  principal  officers,  and 
methods  of  appointing  subordinate  officials  were  a  few  of  the 
things  considered.  Successive  meetings  of  this  association  were 
held  in  1858  and  i860,  at  which  time  similar  operating  problems 
of  railroads  were  considered. 

Thus  in  the  period  between  the  inception  of  the  railroad  and 
i860,  the  convention  developed  from  a  general  assembly  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  a  railway  to  an  assembly  of 
railroad  experts  interested  in  the  solution  of  technical  problems. 

Clothier  Advertising  in  1850 

Modern  advertisers  using  rhymes  in  their  copy  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  idea  from  pamphlets  similar  to  the  one  issued  by  Oak 
Hall,  Boston  clothiers,  in  1850,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
the  Business  Historical  Society. 

An  introduction  to  the  wares  of  the  ready-made  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  lures  the  reader  with  forty  lines  like  the  following: 

Permit  us  reader,  to  propose 
A  little  rhyme  instead  of  prose: 

For  though  upon  a  business  matter. 

We  know  you’d  not  prefer  the  latter. 

Not  forgetting  their  institutional  advertising,  the  editor  of  the 
house  organ  eulogizes  the  store  with  six  elegant  stanzas.  Here’s 
the  first  one: 

You  may  ramble  through  Boston  as  long  as  you  like, 

.And  notice  minutely  whatever  may  strike  — 
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You  may  go  to  the  West,  you  may  go  to  the  East, 

And  the  North  and  the  South,  till  your  eyes  have  a  feast: 

But  whatever  you  witness,  you  ’ll  say  from  your  heart. 

That  Simmons’  Oak  Hall  is  the  Principal  Mart. 

A  crowning  achievement  of  the  rhymester  is  what  is  termed  a 
double  acrostic,  and  explains  that  like  the  trousers  advertised  such 
a  poetical  accomplishment  is  by  no  means  common. 

T  heir  beauty  of  fit  you  will  admi  T 

R  enowned  far  and  near  these  trowsers  appear  R 
O  btain  them  and  you  will  approve  of  them  to  O 
W  e  all  must  allow  that  from  what  we  see  no  W 

S  uch  trowsers  as  these  the  eye  seldom  see  S 

E  very  man  who  has  worn  them  to  this  will  agre  E 
R  oam  there  or  roam  here,  roam  far  or  roam  nea  R 
S  tyle  equal  to  SIMMONS’  no  warehouse  dislcose  S 

A  similar  pamphlet  issued  by  the  P.  L.  Rogers  Company  of  New 
York  in  1856  devotes  its  introductory  page  to  warning  visitors  to 
the  City  of  New  York  against  mock  auctions,  pickpockets,  and 
runners  acting  as  agents  for  disreputable  stores.  The  organ  then 
explains  that  the  P.  L.  Rogers  Company  differs  from  other  stores 
in  that  it  has  repudiated  the  “runner”  method  of  getting  custom¬ 
ers.  Such  pamplets  relating  to  the  retail  clothing  business  of  the 
1850’s  are  rare  and  shed  light  upon  the  conditions  and  methods 
of  trade  that  in  those  days  were  still  young. 


Log  Book  of  the  Ship  Hope 

Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,  narrated  in  the  style  of  Robert 
Ix)uis  Stevenson’s  “Treasure  Island,”  are  reported  in  the  log  of 
the  Ship  Hope  for  the  years  1806  to  1808,  now  possessed  by  the 
Business  Historical  Society.  Opportunity  for  adventure  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  unusual  character  of  the  voyage.  From  Staten 
Island  the  good  ship  proceeded  directly  to  Australia,  thence  on  a 
trading  cruise  through  the  islands  northward  as  far  as  the  “Fee- 
jee”  Islands,  and  then  onward  to  Canton. 

The  difficulties  of  a  long  voyage,  such  as  that  from  New  York  to 
Australia,  appear  in  the  combat  with  disease.  Six  months  of  the 
ordinary  seaman’s  fare  bred  scurvy.  First,  two  of  the  sailors  were 
attacked,  then  more,  until  ten  of  the  crew,  including  the  captain. 
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lay  ill.  Despite  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  relative  to  the  cause 
of  this  disease,  experience  had  taught  mariners  the  best  method 
of  combating  it,  and  we  find  the  captain  writing,  “We  deny  them 
all  salt  flesh  and  began  to  feed  them  on  rice  and  molasses  and  gave 
them  as  much  vinegar  as  they  could  possibly  use,  together  with 
raw  potato  twice  a  day  in  vinegar.”  Seemingly  this  treatment 
was  adequate  to  check  the  course  of  the  disease,  although  on 
reaching  port  the  ship  stayed  two  weeks  before  proceeding  farther, 
thus  giving  the  men  the  benefits  of  a  diet  which  contained  a  more 
nearly  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamins. 

The  long  voyage  past  and  a  crew  again  renewed  in  strength,  the 
vessel  set  forth  on  its  mission.  Journeying  northward  it  stopped 
at  many  intervening  points  to  trade  beads  and  trinkets  for  the 
yams,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  of  the  natives.  Ordinarily,  the  visit  of  the 
vessel  seems  to  have  met  with  a  ready  welcome,  but  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  trouble  were  apparently  always  present.  Indeed  the  captain 
narrates  a  narrow  escape  as  the  vessel  neared  the  “Fijis.”  For 
some  reason  that  the  captain  could  not  fathom,  he  found  the  ves¬ 
sel  suddenly  surrounded  by  four  double  canoes,  manned  with  some¬ 
thing  like  one  hundred  savages,  who  brandished  their  spears  and 
other  weapons.  In  this  “unpleasant  situation”  the  captain  dis¬ 
played  his  resourcefulness  by  skilful  manoeuvering  of  the  vessel. 
The  natives  were  prevented  from  boarding  it,  and  yet  no  out¬ 
wardly  offensive  action  was  taken.  The  solution  of  the  “situation” 
proved  as  unexpected  as  its  onset.  .After  some  time  the  canoes  left 
for  the  island  from  which  they  had  come  with  as  little  apparent 
reason  —  “So  happily  we  got  clear  of  our  numerous  visitors  with¬ 
out  adopting  harsh  measures  to  keep  them  out  of  the  ship,  which 
I  feared  to  do  being  very  near  our  port  of  destination.” 

Less  fortunate  was  the  contact  of  the  vessel  with  a  fast  “Fe¬ 
lucca”  ship,  when  the  Hope  was  four  months  out  of  Canton  on  its 
homeward  journey. 


9n  inemoriam 

The  Business  Historical  Society  regrets  the  death  of  William 
Henry  Trotter,  Philadelphia  metal  broker  and  noted  ornithologist, 
who  died  on  November  8.  Although  Mr.  Trotter  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society,  he  was  a  contributor  of  a  great  deal  of  historical 
material,  and  the  loss  of  his  personal  co-operation  will  be  deeply  felt. 
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Among  the  many  business  manuscripts  and  records  donated  by 
Mr.  Trotter  are  a  group  of  papers  and  account  books  on  the  metal 
brokerage  concern  founded  by  his  family,  material  on  the  whole¬ 
sale  dry  goods  business,  and  complete  records  of  a  Pennsylvania 
coal  company. 

Mr.  Trotter  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
class  of  1890.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Audubon  Society  and  of 
a  number  of  social  and  sportsman  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

'  Secretary’s  Column 

ACQUISITIONS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Bulletin  the  Society  has  received 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  acquisitions: 

From  American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corporation,  New  York  City:  I.  G.  Dyes, 
prepared  by  I.  G.  Farben-Industrie  Aktiengesellschaft,  1933. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  Robert  L.  Smitley,  Popular  Financial  De¬ 
lusions,  1933. 

From  Lincoln  Baylies,  Treasurer,  Boston  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston:  Two  volumes  of  Directors’  Records,  covering  the  period  1901- 
May  29,  1933;  balance  sheets,  letters,  contracts,  audit  reports,  folders 
containing  “Closings”  for  semi-annual  periods  from  December  31,  1920 
to  June  30,  1929. 

From  A.  F.  Whitney,  President,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Fhe  Railroad  Trainman,  Golden  Anniversary  Number, 
September,  1933. 

From  Martin  H.  Ittner,  Chief  Chemist,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey:  three  ledgers  of  Colgate  &  Company,  covering 
the  period  1807-1831. 

From  L.  Y.  Spear,  Vice-President,  Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Con¬ 
necticut;  correspondence  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton, 
Connecticut,  and  I.  V’.  Gillis,  Peiping,  China,  during  the  years  1915  to 
1921. 

From  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Secretary,  The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
torical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Vernon  D.  Keeler,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  An 
Economic  History  of  the  Jackson  County  Iron  Industry,  a  thesis,  1933. 
From  Gabon  Iron  Works  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Gabon,  Ohio: 
twenty  action  photc^raph  and  eight  illustrated  advertisements  of  road 
machinery  manufactured  by  the  Gabon  Works  Iron  Company. 

From  Willis  L.  King,  Vice  President,  Jones  &  Laughbn  Steel  Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Continental  currency  and  bank  notes  of 
State  Banks,  including  a  ^3  note  of  the  Railroad  Bank  of  W^ashington, 
D.  C.,  dated  August  26,  1852;  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Willis  L.  King. 
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From  McGraw-Hill  Catalog  and  Directory  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City:  McGraw-Hill  Central  Station  Directories  for  the  years  1929- 
1932,  inclusive. 

From  Arthur  W.  Blackman,  President,  D.  F.  Munroe  Company,  Boston : 
miscellaneous  publications  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association. 

From  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  Chicago:  forty  photc^raphs 
showing  the  various  views  of  a  coal  mine  and  supplementary  exhibits; 
Waldeman  Kaempffert,  From  Cave-Man  to  Engineer^  *933?  Story 
of  Coaly  a  publication  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  1933. 

From  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston:  miscellane¬ 
ous  publications. 

From  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gerstenberg,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City:  Charles  Henry  .Ambler,  A  History  of  fVest 
Virginiay  1933. 

From  Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario:  Documents  Relating 
to  Currency y  Exchange  and  Finance  in  Nova  Scotiay  with  Prefatory  Docu- 
mentSy  /6y^-iy^8. 

From  Pullman  Car  &  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Chicago:  twelve  proc¬ 
ess  photc^raphs  of  freight  and  passenger  cars;  structure  charts  of  Gon¬ 
dola  Car  and  Box  Car,  respectively. 

From  Wilber  Stout,  State  Geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio:  Wilber  Stout,  The  Charcoal  Iron  Industry  of  the  Hanging 
Rock  Iron  Di strict y  1933. 

From  an  officer  of  the  Society:  Joel  Carter  Bonine,  Modern  Moneys  1933; 
Frank  Dalton  O’Sullivan,  Rackets y  1933;  Directory  of  Directories  of  the 
City  of  Boston  and  Vicinity y  copyright  1932  by  the  Bankers  Service 
Company;  news  releases;  house  organs;  monographs;  advertising 
material. 

From  Mrs.  William  Henry  Trotter,  Philadelphia:  A  Work-Book  of  the 
Printing  House  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  David  Hall  iy5g-ij66. 

From  H.  .A.  V'ose,  Post  Office  Building,  Boston:  an  account  book  of  Corne¬ 
lius  Fellows  of  Boston,  covering  the  period  1775-1791.  A  detached  ac¬ 
count  current  shows  the  exchange  of  Pounds  Sterling  into  Guilders  in 
*7«3- 

From  Commonwealth  Bank  of  .Australia,  Melbourne:  Forty-Second 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  .Australia;  Eleventh 
Balance  Sheet  of  the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank  of  .Australia,  June 
30.  *933- 

From  Dalgety  and  Company,  Melbourne:  Dalgety’s  .Annual  Wool 
Review  for  .Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1932-33;  Annual  Statistical 
Returns  for  Season  1932-33. 

From  James  D.  Courts,  Secretary,  The  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling 
Brokers  of  .Australia,  Melbourne;  two  graphs  indicating  variation  in 
price  of  wool,  monthly  quantities  sold,  percentage  rise  or  fall  in  price 
from  1925-26  to»  1932-33;  percentage  of  shipments  of  wool  from  Aus- 
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tralia  during  pre-war  period,  1901-16,  and  post-war  period,  1920-21, 
to  1932-33,  etc. 

From  Harold  W.  Clapp,  Chairman,  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners, 
Melbourne:  Report  of  the  Victorian  Railway  Commissioners  for  the  year 
ended  joth  Juney  ipjj. 

From  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  Paris;  Assemblee  Generale 
Extraordinaire  of  i8  September,  1933,  Rapport  Presinti  par  le  Conseil 
et  Administration. 

From  Deutsche  Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft  Hauptverwaltung,  Berlin:  eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Deutsche  Reichsbahn-Gesellschaft  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1932. 

From  Dr.  Heile,  Hamburgisches  VVelt-Wirtschafts-Archiv,  Hambuig:  the 
following  reports:  An  Industrial  Survey  of  Mersey  side  y  1932;  la  Com¬ 
pagnie  de  Mozambique  y\<)yi\  Banco  Hipotecario  National,  1932;  Banco 
de  la  Nacion  Argentina,  1931;  Report  on  the  Non-Native  Census  Enu¬ 
meration  made  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  Marchy  /9J/;  Comercio  Exterior  y  Navegacion,  Mexico,  1929; 
L’Industrie  Laitiere  de  la  Norvege  en  1931;  Probleme  der  Kredit-und 
IVahrungsreform  tn  der  Weltkrisey  1932;  Dr.  H.  Krucker,  Wirtschafts- 
geographie  des  Rheingebietes  Basel-Bodenseey  1926,  a  monc^raph. 

From  Stahlwerks-Verba.nd,  Aktiengesellschaft,  Dusseldorf,  Germany: 
Geschaftsbericht,  January  i  to  December  1,  1932. 

From  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana,  Milan:  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana 
Rassenga  Trimestrale,  Nuova  Serie,  Anno  i-N.  2-3-Aprile-Luglio 
1933-XI. 

From  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek,  ’s-Gravenhage,  Netherlands; 
Statistiek  van  de  Scheepvaart  op  het  Buitenland  over  1932. 

From  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands: 
English  edition  of  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Commerce,  Industry  and 
Traffic,  1932. 

From  Dutch  National  Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  The  Hague,  Netherlands:  Quarterly  Report  for  1933. 

From  Dr.  F.  H.  Beyerinck,  Berne,  Switzerland;  Dr.  F.  H.  Beyerinck,  Die 
Entvoicklung  der  ‘Tonfilmindustriey  1933. 

From  Reichverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie,  Berlin:  Veroffenlichungen 
des  Reichsverbandes  der  Deutschen  Industrie;  Revision  des  Youngplans, 
Nr.  56,  January  1931;  Europaische  Handels  Politik,  Nr.  54,  November 
1930;  die  Osthilfegesetze,  Nr.  59,  September  1931;  publications  of  der 
Deutschen  Industrie,  Nr.  55,  December,  1930;  Nr.  56,  January,  1931; 
Nr.  53,  May  1930;  Dr.  E.  Pietrkowski,  Industrie  und  Landwirtschafty 
pamphlet  Nr.  60,  December  1932. 

From  Nederlandsch  Economisch-Historisch  Archief,  Amsterdam:  Dr.  P.  J. 
Van  Winter,  Het  aandeel  van  den  Amsterdamschen  handel  aan  den  opbouvo 
van  het  Amerikaansche  Gemeenebesty  1933. 
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From  International  Kamer  van  Koophandel,  The  Hague:  Quarterly  re¬ 
ports  from  March  1930  to  March  1932,  inclusive,  except  July  1930. 

From  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Report  of  the 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for  1932;  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  Handbook  No.  8,  1933;  Report  on  Population  and  Buildings,  1932- 
1933;  Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
1932,  Part  II. 

From  Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wellington,  New  Zealand: 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual,  1933,  and  Supplement. 

From  N.  Rygg,  Governor  of  the  Norges  Bank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Summary  of 
the  Report  of  the  Norges  Bank  for  the  year  1932,  in  English  and  Nor¬ 
wegian. 

From  Hon.  Fred  Morris  Dearing,  United  States  Embassy,  Lima,  Peru: 
Peruvian  Government  Reports,  of  various  departments  for  the  years 
1901,  1902,  1918,  1922,  1923  and  1925;  Estadistica  del  Comercio  Es¬ 
pecial  del  Peru,  Boletin  Semestral,  Enero  a  Junio  de  1932;  Banco  Cen¬ 
tral  de  Reserva  del  Peru,  Boletins  Mensual  Nos.  17  and  18;  Aguas  E 
Irrigacion,  April  15,  1933,  and  many  other  statistical  reports  and  bank 
statements. 

From  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria  E  Commercio,  Departmento 
Nacional  de  Estatistica,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil:  Foreign  Trade  of  Brazil: 
Imports  and  Exports  by  Months,  January  to  April;  Exports  of  Brazilian 
Merchandise,  January  to  April;  Imports  of  Merchandise,  January  to 
March;  Imports  by  Countries  of  Consignments,  January  to  March; 
Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination,  January  to  March,  1933. 

From  Departmento  Nacional  do  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil: 
Foreign  Trade  of  Brazil,  Imports,  Exports,  for  the  years  1926  to  1930. 

From  Federacion  Rural,  Montevideo,  Uruguay:  XV'^II  Congreso  Rural 
Anual  de  la  Federacion  Rural,  April  22  y  23,  1933. 

P'rom  Productor,  Barcelona,  Spain:  El  Productor  for  July,  August, 
September,  October  and  December,  1932. 

From  Office  Federal  de  I’lndustrie,  des  Arts  et  Metiers  et  du  Travail 
Berne,  Switzerland:  Les  Resultats  des  Statistiques  Sociales  de  la  Suisse, 
arretes  a  la  fin  de  1931. 
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